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DE LA MAGICA SEVILLA 


Homenaje de alta consideracion. 


a 


Preface 


Tuts book 1s not a guide-book, still less a com- 
prehensive description or a history of Seville. 
It is frankly personal, being based upon actual 
experiences and embodying individual impres- 
sions. Written for the most part at different 
times in Seville itself, it is primarily designed to 
be a companion to those who read it there, and a 
consolation to those who do not. 

My two Spanish friends, whose identities I 
have merged in the picture of Don Francisco, 
will, I know, forgive me, since I have used that 
personage to express views which, like many con- 
temporary Spaniards, they strongly hold. 

My thanks are due to my friend Mr. J. B. 
Trend, who at a very busy time was good enough 
to read through the book for me in proof. 
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ROYAL SEVILLE 


CHAPTER ONE: THE MAGIC OF SEVILLE 


HERE is not another place like Seville. 
To me, at least, it is the perfect city: the 
sovereign treasure-house of Nature and of Art 
combined. In that phrase lies the secret of its 
charm. 
Who that has been to Seville in winter or 
- spring would: not willingly recapture that first 
thrill of joy which was his as he emerged from so 
prosaic a place as the station? First impressions 
never fade when they are like these. The radi- 
ance and warmth of an Andalusian mid-day in 
early spring; the whiteness and brightness of the 
streets; the air laden heavily with scent of orange 
and jasmine; the avenues shaded with palms; 
the wealth of winter roses in the gardens; or the 
flowering of the lemon and wistaria and acacia in 
spring. All these are the subject of this book. 
And with them the princely Alcazar, the majestic _ 
Cathedral, the graceful Giralda, the richness of 
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Sevilian art, the intimacy of Sevilian life—and 

* how much more! Each walk that the newcomer 

takes in the city can be a triumphal progress, 

the discovery of one fresh glory after another. 
There is not another place like Seville. 


To begin with, the very streets attract me more 
than the streets of any other city I know—unless 
it be those of Venice. They have all the charm 
of variety, and almost every other kind of charm 
besides. There are the broad paseos, or avenues, 
which border the river and take you past the 
bull-ring and the Tower of Gold, leading you on, 
if you are content to follow them, to scented 
gardens and to fragrant woods. Through those 
same gardens run avenues of a different kind, 
not hot and dusty in the torrid summer, but as 
cool as anything in Seville can be then, the scene 
of evening promenades when the carriages of the 
leisured classes follow one another in continuous 
processions By taking these avenues you 
may regain the city, and make for the busy 
thoroughfares, crowded for most of the day with 
shoppers, sight-seers, and loiterers, yet retaining, 
each one of them, characteristics which cannot be 
wholly the creation of the fancy. The Calle 
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O’Donnell (named after a famous Spanish 
general of Irish extraction) is pre-eminently 
modern; how inappropriate it somehow seems in 
Seville! How entirely in concord with the city, 
on the other hand, is the Calle Méndez Niufiez, 
so somber when Seville is sleeping, yet so easily 
animated with the spirit of Seville at play. How 
endless seems the lonely Zaragoza; how maze- 
like the beautifully named Amor de Dios; how 
undignified the Canovas del Castillo, where the 
ineffective tramways do their worst; how full of 
pride and dignity its neighbor, the Gran Capitan! 

And how gay is the Sierpes—the Street of the 
Serpents, that long, narrow thoroughfare, paved 
that no traffic may enter it, but only shoppers 
and pleasure-seekers, idlers and loiterers like our- 
selves. See it by night, with its luxurious clubs, 
cafés and shops, the brilliantly lit windows of the 
last named attracting victims as a candle attracts 
moths. There are snares for all: “genuine 
English” goods for Spaniards buying name-day 
presents, and “real Spanish” articles for the 
souvenir-buying Briton. 

But is it not insouciant and gay! Where is the 
unemployment problem in Seville? Everyone 
is employed—in a fashion. In Holy Week you 
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have only to hang a wooden chair round your 
neck and go about letting it for the processions 
at five shillings a day. At other seasons you can 
be a bootblack and coin silver, for no Spaniards, 
and very few foreigners, will refuse to have their 
boots blacked in a café. Or in the last resort 
there are always lottery tickets, and the drawing 
is always to be “to-morrow.” So at least you 
would think from the number of sellers you meet 
with strings of tickets pinned to their dresses or 
coats, all crying, “For to-morrow!” 

“Pa mafana-a-a, Pamanana-a-a. .. .« 

In the great square of San Fernando it is just 
the same. No one is busy, yet everyone has some- 
thing to do. Even the idlers, under their stiff 
broad-brimmed circular hats—and every bench 


99 


is full of them—are making animated conversa- 
tion. In the shadow of the giant palms (and the 
great hotels) which encircle the square are rows 
of brightly painted carriages—some thirty of 
them in all. Count their drivers: twenty-seven 
are smoking cigarettes or cigars as they sit in, 
on, or near their conveyances; two are nowhere 
to be seen; the remaining one, also with cigarette 
in mouth, is walking complacently round his 
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carriage, attempting to clean its wheels by 
vaguely throwing at them cupfuls of water! 

Yet even when you have sauntered through the 
avenues, the shopping centers, garden walks, and 
squares, and marked upon your map of Seville 
the sights demanding your attention—even then 
you have not begun to appreciate the typical 
Sevilian street. For that you must beckon to 
one of those carriage-drivers in the Square—and 
more than one of them, I see, is watching your 
movements beneath his air of languor—exhort- 
ing him to drive you for an hour or so “within 
the city” and, if you are wise, agreeing with him 
_ on a price beforehand. Or, if you are of an 
adventurous turn of mind, put Baedeker away in 
your pocket, and wander for an hour or so on 
foot. The adventure is worth making. 

You have surely never imagined such streets. 
Narrower than belief, winding in and out, re- 
joining thoroughfares which they seemed to have 
left, apparently coming to an end, then turning 
abruptly into new paths of the maze—they are 
never to be forgotten. Tramway lines run down 
a few of them, and any tram, when it passes, has 
perforce to be the event of the moment. But the 
breadth of most of the streets is such as hardly 
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to allow a carriage to pass and to make the meet- 
‘ing of two vehicles out of the question. So the 
walls of houses in these streets bear arrow-marks 
which indicate the only direction which a vehicle 
passing along them is allowed to take. 

The streets of Seville always seem to me most 
appropriately peopled when they are crowded 
with four-footed inhabitants: a couple of oxen 
lumbering along with their load, a train of pan- 
niered donkeys, a flock of black goats at milking- 
time—the thoroughfares might have been made 
for them; they were certainly not made for the 
vehicles of the twentieth century. Even the 
pedestrian has often to dodge to one side when 
he suddenly comes upon a clattering ox-cart be- 
hind a yoke of sturdy oxen or even upon the 
harmless necessary Jenny, both her panniers 
brimming over with oranges ruddy and gold. 

Then to listen to the pregones, the street criers, 
calling their wares. Anywhere in Spain the street 
cries ring strangely to a British ear: their curious 
intervals sound so much more daring than a 
London hawker’s, suggesting rather the Gregor- 
ian tones of terce or sext than the selling of fish 
or flowers. But in Seville the criers have a setting 
more bizarre than anywhere else I know, save 
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possibly Toledo, where the streets are as crooked 
and narrow as here, and in addition as hilly as 
these are flat. As one walks about the town at 
a busy hour, hardly a street will seem to be with- 
out its seller of something. Flowers—jasmine, 
perhaps, carnations or the waxen tuberose; fruit 
—fruit of any and every kind according to the 
season; bread—in particular the tiny cakes or 
rolls known as bollos; fish—why does fish in 
Spain so persistently announce its presence?; 
papers—first the papers of Seville, and then the 
great dailies from Madrid; wine—and the notes 
of the seller are a song with music of their own: 
“TH muy giieno ...! jiQué buen vino!” 
Nor must we forget the sereno, the night 
watchman with his clashing keys, at hand to ad- 
mit late wanderers and revelers by night, and 
equally to cry the small hours of the morning in 
the time-honored formula which gives him his 
name. “Hail Mary most pure! Two o’clock and 
a morning fair!”: 
“{Ave Maria purisima! (Son las dos y sereno 
I wish you would come with me through some 
of the rare Sevilian streets at a moment when 
Seville is sleeping and we can appreciate the 
spirituality of their old-time charm. Tor they 
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will speak to us as unmistakably as Alpine height 
‘or Pyrenean torrent if we will let them. Choose 
a May day morning, in a crowded middle-class 
quarter, at the first flush of dawn. Stand at the 
head of that roughly cobbled lane, with white- 
washed houses on either side, the high wall of an 
azulejo-covered church apparently blocking the 
egress entirely, the tiny door of the church 
already open. 

Everything is still. Not a soul stirs abroad, 
not a breath of air gives promise of respite from 
the coming heat. The rose tints of the sky are 
spreading. The little street is putting on its daily 
apparel. To think that there are moments as 
precious as these in each day! Still not a sound to 
be heard. We are completely at peace, And we 
have caught Seville sleeping. . . . 

But, without any warning, a tiny bird, from 
somewhere behind the colored tiling of the church, 
soars aloft with a song and is lost to view. The 
day has begun. An invisible door is opened 
rumblingly in the distance. A woman appears, 
as if from nowhere, and walks down the cobbled 
street. The church bell tinkles thinly. Two little 
black-veiled maidens, with book and rosary, 
emerge from the side of what we thought to be 
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the blank church wall and enter by the little door. 
A man from the tiny shop at the street corner 
goes haltingly to his work. The bell rings again; 
from this house and that girls and women steal 
quietly into the church; the voice of the first 
crier is heard in the distance. The rose-red dawn 
has melted into sunshine. The birds are singing. 
The deep-toned Giralda bell is calling. 

And Seville, that for a brief hour slept, is 
awake. 


Dream in these streets, and ever and anon turn 
aside from the few busy thoroughfares into one 
of them, or perhaps into some quaint little 
plazuela, “not wholly in the busy world nor quite 
beyond it.” Nothing in Seville has more char- 
acter of its own; the cool stone seats, the shelter- 
ing palm, the fragrant acacia—you come upon 
them at a sudden bend in the maze, and lose them 
again, with their atmosphere of peace, irretriev- 
ably, as quickly as you found them. 

More peaceful still, at times, are the green, 
erystal-fountained patios, adorned with flowers 
and palms, which refresh the eyes in those torrid 
Andalusian summers, even though one only 
catches a glimpse of them through forbiddingly 
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barred grilles, and cannot join in the intimacy of 

‘the families which live in their welcome shade. 
Round them the houses are built; together with 
the ground floor, a patio makes up the whole of 
a Sevilian home in summer. Tables and chairs, 
even pianos, are brought out from houses which 
resemble bakers’ ovens, so intense is the heat. 

Sometimes these patios are but simple, rec- 
tangular courtyards, with scant and even rude 
adornment, and open to the sky. More often, 
however, they boast richly tiled dados, stone pave- 
ments, columns of marble, on which rest Moorish 
arches, with tubs of orange trees and oleanders 
all around, and roses, lilies, or iris, according to 
the time of year, encircling the fountain. 

The coolness and whiteness of the marble 
columns, tiled walls, and pavement, with their 
plashing lily-girt fountain, are irresistible. Often 
the patio is guarded by massive brass-studded 
doors, which, at the will of the householder, can 
shut it off from outside. One begins to realize 
in Seville that there may still be places good 
to live in when the thermometer has reached 
Andalusian “summer heat” and stands at (shall 
we say?) 120° in the so-called shade. 

Faery romances perhaps, might be woven in 
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some of these patios, but with Seville’s alleys and 
lanes one associates stories of quite another kind. 
More than a few of them, indeed, would tell 
strange tales of the past if they could speak. As 
I pick my way down one of them I always think 
of a vivid narrative in which the great Duke of 
Rivas, whose name can hardly be dissociated from 
Seville, has enshrined an episode from the reign 
of Pedro the Cruel. Imagine yourself away back 
in the fourteenth century, in one of those narrow 
winding lanes at dead of night. All is silent as 
the grave. Then, suddenly, there springs up, as 
if from nowhere, the clash of swords, the sound of 
two men fighting for their lives. 

Only for a few brief moments it continues. 
Then, “God help me! I am slain!” cries one. 
His body falls heavily to the ground, and all is 
quiet again. 

Yet not entirely so, for the sound is heard of 
an upper window opening, a hand and arm bear- 
ing a small rude lamp appear, and behind it can 
be discerned the hideous face of an ancient hag, 
made weirder yet by the cautiously flickering 
light. As her face appears, the homicide, who 
has been standing over his victim, looks quickly 
up, then as quickly makes his escape. And his 
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discoverer—what has she seen that paralyzes her 
‘with terror and sends her lighted lamp clattering 
’ to the pavement below, as she hides her face and 
retreats within her miserable dwelling? Who can 
say ? 

The news of the crime reaches King Pedro, 
who is greatly incensed, for has he not just pro- 
claimed street dueling to be a capital offense? 
Summoning his alcalde, he commands him to dis- 
cover the murderer. 

“Your Majesty, all that we can do has been 
done,” pleads that wretched official, too used to 
such peremptory orders. “Who can say whether 
the murderer has escaped or no? It may be an act 
of the Jews, the Moors r 

“Sir Alcalde,” answers the king, “saidst thou 
not there is a witness? What, man, a lamp can- 
not speak? Nay, indeed, but its owner can, and 
shall! Find but the owner of that lamp, Sir 
Alcalde, and the murderer will be brought to 
justice.” 

And before many days have passed, the same 
old hag that witnessed the murder is brought to 
one of Seville’s foul and loathsome dungeons. 
The black-robed alcalde has arrived, the notary 
is in attendance with parchment and pens, the 
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torturers stand by the iron rack awaiting the 
alcalde’s command to perform their duty. Once 
more all is silent. 

Then the alcalde gives the word, and suddenly 
we hear the cries of the victim, the coarse jests of 
the torturers as they assure her that her “bed” 
is made and throw her upon it, the stern exhorta- 
tions of the alcalde, the attempts of two friars 
who are present to consofe and strengthen one 
whom they cannot help. Her cries grow more and 
more piercing—then feebler. They sink into low 
moans... 

(Has any one of the spectators observed that 
dark form which has entered and taken advan- 
tage of the confusion to slip behind a pillar, 
unseen ?) 

The miserable woman pleads her ignorance 
with all the strength she has left to her. The 
notary draws nearer to catch the smallest whisper 
of an avowal. There is none. He holds up the 
broken lamp. She shudders in an extremity of 
agony; she had not known that this was found. 
But even so no word escapes her. 

Another torture is added. ‘The cries break out 
afresh. “Confess, thou hag!’ cries the alcalde. 
He has succeeded. The spark of life in his victim 
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is all but extinguished, but for one brief moment 

Jt flickers. 

.  “JT--saw—him,” she gasps, at the point of 
death. “It—was—the king.” 

Once more there is a silence—a silence this time 
that no words can describe. Then from behind the 
pillar, with jaunty step, comes none other than 
Don Pedro himself. He throws a purse of gold 
to the fainting form on the rack. Never has 
Pedro the Cruel been more callous than now. 

“Thou hast well said, old hag! It was indeed 
the king! And since the king can break the laws 
which the king has made, and has but God who 
can judge him—vwell, thou mayest go in peace! 
And so may he!” 

And to celebrate the occasion, Don Pedro re- 
named the street after the lamp which was found 
there, and had a figure of his own head carved 
from stone and placed in a niche where it could 
overlook the scene of the duel perpetually. The 
stranger may still stumble across the street named 
“King Pedro’s Head” (“Cabeza del Rey Don 
Pedro”). Above the title, in a niche and sur- 
mounting the royal arms, is a bust of the king, 
more recent than the original one, indeed, but 
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dating back well over three hundred years—a 
monument of shame. 


But now that we have wandered through the 
streets, I want you to come with me to the gar- 
dens of Seville. Spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter—it matters not in which season you are 
here. They seem always to be at their best. 

Cut down a narrow, winding passage from the 
cathedral square, passing between blank, high 
walls, and you will come, without warning, upon 
the Murillo Gardens in all their beauty. They 
are only small, but for their size perhaps they are 
the loveliest collection of flowery nooks in Seville. 
Take the most picturesque corners of all Sevilian 
gardens and they will hardly surpass these. 

You must see them at the dawn of spring, when 
the first comet tails of golden mimosa trail in 
lonely splendor from their rapidly budding trees. 
Or again, in March—no harsh word this, as in 
English, but a tender word—marzo—a word to 
be fondled and caressed. The winter—and a toy 
winter at that—is forgotten, and the gardens 
have put on their Easter apparel many weeks 
before Easter dawns. 

Look at them from far or from near, they are 
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one mass of white. Late hyacinths bloom in 
‘abundance. Bushes of marguerites spangle the 
walks. Tall geraniums, white and red, are rapidly 
beginning to bud. The showy guelder rose will 
soon be in full flower. Ranks of white iris and 
the less conspicuous white antirrhinum, are used 
as borders. March passes into April and the 
whiteness becomes even more pronounced. The 
aleli—charming name for the sweetly scented 
stock!—is not yet out, but the perfume of the 
jasmine, which covers the walls dividing these 
gardens from the Alcazar grounds, grows more 
and more fragrant every day. And the roses— 
they never cease to flower in Seville! Arch after 
arch is covered with white rambler, while the 
sturdy little bushes are bending with the weight 
of bloom. Make your way through the flower- 
lined walks, and sit on a cool, tiled seat in one of 
those hidden placitas, each built round its foun- 
tain. And ask yourself, in an atmosphere of 
roses and jasmine, “Who would not be in Seville 
in marzo,—in our rough English March!” 

In the Maria Luisa Park, more famous than 
these gardens, which are its neighbors, the early 
summer is the time of all others, for there is 
shade here, and variety of foliage—oaks and elms, 
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eucalyptus, plane trees and palms—and spacious- 
ness, and (at certain hours) tranquillity. But all 
the year round it has its champions, though the 
majority of foreigners see it between December 
and May. For myself, I have no choice of season, 
so long as there are orange trees in bloom, their 
star-like blossoms glittering in a mass of emerald 
foliage. And if the air is thrilling with the songs 
of many birds, and the Painted Ladies are flut- 
tering idly about, flaunting their gay colors, I 
cannot conceive a more captivating appeal to the 
senses of man than such a combination on a bril- 
liant sky-blue morning, as one dreams in these 
gardens. From the Feast of the Kings—the 
Spanish name for the Epiphany—till Easter or 
Whitsuntide, every day makes the spectacle 
more gorgeous: some new and hidden beauty 
reveals itself with every morning’s dew. And 
to an Englishman, at least, this sweetness stolen 
from his own harsh spring is something more to 
be prized than even the legitimate joy of summer. 

There is a certain little island in the gardens, 
shaded by drooping willows and made brilliant by 
the peacocks that strut about it to display their 
plumage. There are tiny arbors, cool stone ter- 
races, sunken lawns, ponds bright with the many- 
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hued water-lilies that float upon their surface. 
. There is a fairyland pergola, covered with climb- 
ing roses and fragrant wax-like wistaria, haunted 
all day long by the bees. There are chrysan- 
themums for autumn, camellias for spring, 
cypress walks for mourners, orange blossoms for 
lovers, giant magnolias, rose-lined borders, 
climbing honeysuckle, flower-beds thickly car- 
peted with fallen almond bloom. Come when you 
will, and see what you will! there is always a 
round score of attractions, each one of which may 
become an abiding memory. Even the hundreds 
of prosaic flower-pots planted with petunias, 
which at one time of the year flaunt their gaudy 
hues in these gardens, remain ineffaceably in one’s 
mind—even the seats of gay azulejos, and other 
utilitarian witnesses to the ceramic art which is 
so noted a Sevilian industry: memories of all 
these haunt the traveler who has returned to 
colder climes, and ever and again recall to him 
the glories of the Maria Luisa Park. 


Can so much sweetness cloy? Let us hope not, 
for one simple fact remains yet to be set down 
—a fact which may hardly seem credible. It is 
just this: that it is not primarily the public gar- 
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dens of Seville which have made it a city of 
flowers. They are there, it is true, in profusion, 
but even more markedly they are in the homes 
and habits of the people. 

They are everywhere! In windows, balconies, 
and patios; on the azoteas, or flat roofs of the 
houses; heaped high on the stalls of the principal 
streets where they are sold. In the fields outside 
the city and in any scrap of waste ground within, 
are tiny blue iris, giant convolvuli, fragrant pinks 
—innumerable wild flowers of such beauty and 
perfume that we should not disdain to pluck them 
for our vases at home. Unless, of course, they 
- also grew wild at home! Every hotel, even the 
smallest fonda where the prices, outside the 
restricted season, are less than belief, is not 
without purple iris or chrysanthemums at its en- 
trance and a vase of stocks or carnations or what- 
ever it may be on each of the tables of its res- 
taurant. And the mention of carnations reminds 
one of their most fitting home—twined in the Jet- 
black hair of a Sevilian maiden, red as blood, 
white as snow, “crimson as the blood of the sa- 
cred Wounds,” runs the Sevilian tag, “as the 
flames of the mid-summer bonfires.” 
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How many of us would willingly live in such 
. a city of dreams and flowers! And so thinks the 
Spaniard also. For, “To whom God loves,” says 
one of the proverbs of Spain, “He gives a house 
in Seville.” 
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VERY Sevilian resident of any culture 
K knows Don Francisco. Son and grandson 
of noted citizens, professor in the university, 
councilor, former deputy, author, dramatic critic, 
and I know not what besides, he is to Seville what 
the renowned Don Miguel is to Salamanca, and 
who could say more than that! 

He lives but a stone’s throw from the Murillo 
Gardens, and behind tnat massive pile which is 
* the Archepiscopal Palace, in an unpretentious- 
looking street not far from the Cathedral. But 
more often than in his patio he may be seen in 
the dusty library of the Ateneo—every Spanish 
town has its Ateneo, a more or less literary club— 
or at his best loved occupation (so I surmise) 
of leading about a little group of forasteros and 
showing them the glories of his native city. 

Not much to look at, you may think, is Don 
Francisco—a’ thick-set, clean-shaven, slowly- 
graying little man of anything from forty-five 
to sixty, immaculately dressed at whatever hour 
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of the day or night, and as quiet as can be in 
_ his manner. Quiet, that is, until some fa- 
vorite topic is touched upon, or some burning 
question of the day, when, like all good Span- 
iards, he at once becomes animateand afire. Then 
it is that he sits bolt upright in his chair or stops 
dead in his walk, and, with violent motions of 
shoulders and arms, and much sawing of the air 
with either hand all around, he proceeds to set 
you right upon the matter under discussion, and 
fill you with a supreme enthusiasm for his point 
of view. 

Like so many Spaniards I have known, Don 
Francisco is brimful of kindness and good-nature. 
His ever-ready willingness to help a foreigner 
to the utmost of his power infuses real warmth 
into those traditional Spanish courtesies which 
the foreigner is far too apt to think meaningless. 
“You will be very welcome in this your house,” 
he writes, using the Castilian formula, to a 
stranger a thousand miles away. And when the 
stranger arrives, after a three days’ journey, and 
is ushered through the clematis-wreathed patio 
into the cool, restful study, Don Francisco, as 
good as his word, receives him like a friend of 
many years. “You have taken possession of your 
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house,” he says, with grave and quiet courtesy. 
Another formula? Certainly, if you will. But 
what a wealth of genuine comradeship lies be- 
neath! 

No wonder Don Francisco has correspond- 
ents in half a dozen countries. I have known him 
meet a total stranger at the station, bargain with 
his cabman, secure him a room in a hotel, call 
daily for him at that same hotel for a week, lead 
him from beauty to beauty, make him at home in 
his club, introduce him to his circle of friends, 
and finally, buy him a ticket and deposit him, a 
bewildered but enthusiastic tourist, in the correo 
for Cordoba. And no doubt he has given him 
letters of introduction to benevolent Cordobans 
who will treat him with equal kindness. For 
there are many such warm-hearted Spaniards as 
Don Francisco, who do more to commend their 
country than all the tourist agencies of Europe. 


In the Plaza de San Fernando I found him one 
afternoon at the end of November, discoursing 
with two English girls who had come to Seville 
principally to see the ceremonies of the Feast of 
the Conception, which were to take place in about 
ten days’ time. They were having glorious 
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weather; the summer heat (it had been a more 
_tropical summer than usual) was now quite over, 
and the mild days, clear air, and blue sky had 
enchanted them and perhaps made them a little 
more communicative than was their wont. They 
were talking to Don Francisco about Spain. 
“You see, we came to Spain expecting adven- 
tures. . . People told us stories about brigands, 
and hold-ups, and duels, and bull-fights; we’ve 
been in Spain a month and we haven’t seen a bull- 
fight! . . . We thought all the women wore man- 
tillas; we haven’t seen a mantilla. ... It’s all 
so usual, ... There are trams, and gramo- 
phones and——” 

“Gramophones instead of guitars, senorita?” 
queried Don Francisco, twinkling gravely. “Yet 
the guitar can be heard, better than anywhere, 
here in Sevilla. You must come—I will take you 
if you permit me. You must hear our seguidillas, 
—merry songs, you understand?—or the mala- 
guefia, or the soled—so sad, oh yes, so sad... . 
I would not have you disappointed in our 
people.) o> 

“Not in the people, Don Francisco, not in the 
people!” cried the other girl, so eagerly that the 
passers-by turned to look at her. “The people 
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are charming—they are wonderful. Ever since 
we came to Spain . . . at the customs at Trun. 
. .- We lost our luggage. . . . One of the of- 
ficials was with us for nearly an hour. . . . He 
wouldn’t take a penny... .” 

“And in the hotels,” said the other. “Why, here 
in Seville.—and we’re only in a second-class hotel 
—there’s the sweetest waiter who always asks us 
what we want at meals, and seems quite worried 
if we don’t like it. It’s the same everywhere. 
They all seem to want you to be at home!” 

“Then you have small complaint, sefiorita,” 
said Don Francisco. “It is only that you have ex- 
pected one thing and found another. You have 
been taught the Black Legend.” 

“The Black Legend?” exclaimed the girls. 
“What is the Black Legend, Don Francisco?” 

“You know it, sefioritas, but you do not know 
its name,” he replied, a little sadly. “The Seville 
of the opera, of Carmen, that is what you ex- 
pected to see. Or was it the Spain of Borrow? 
Or of those writers of the nineteenth century— 
Byron, Hugo, Gautier, Dumas and the rest— 
they have made for themselves the Spain that 
they wished to see, and there were others who 
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went before them. All together, these have made 
the Black Legend. See!’ 

He spread his left hand wide and, using his 
right forefinger as a pointer, made of it a map of 
Spain. 

“See, sefioritas”’—his voice was powerful now 
—‘“see, here is Spain. North, south, east, west, 
each region with its appropriate race and char- 
acter. Madrid, Barcelona, Sevilla, Bilbao, Zara- 
goza, Valencia, Malaga, Granada, 'Toledo—all 
different. The climate, the temperament, the 
features, the character—everything. And they 
would make us all the same—reduce us to an im- 
becile type of guitar-playing, love-making, cigar- 
ette-smoking, lounging, bull-fighting fool! That 
is the Black Legend. 

“And that is its pleasanter side,” he continued, 
after a pause. “The rest—the calumnies which 
for centuries have been taught about us—I can 
hardly speak to you of them. All over Europe it 
has been the same: they have called us ignorant 
fanatics, unfit to be reckoned among the civilized 
nations of the world, intolerant, passionate, 
proud, domineering, opposed to all progress and 
culture. Our bitterest enemies could hardly have 
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maligned us more. They know nothing of the 
New Spain, and they misinterpret the Old.” 
“What is the New Spain, Don Francisco?” 
“Ah, that I cannot tell you in a word. But you 
will come and drink tea with me, verdad? English 
tea, brought to me by English friends a month 
or more ago from your own country. We will 
speak together of the New Spain—the Spain of 
to-day and to-morrow. You will pass through 
Madrid on your return. You must see and speak 
with ——. I will give you letters to 
His voice died away in the distance, for they 
had started to walk toward Don Francisco’s 
house as he spoke. I was not included in the in- 
vitation, for I was walking in the opposite direc- 
tion and had only stopped to greet the little group 
for a moment. But I often wish that I could 
have heard that talk to the end. For the new ideas 
which are gaining ground so markedly in Spain 
are going to assure her some day a great future; 
it is only their growth and acceptance throughout 
Spain which will kill the Black Legend, but that 
they will kill it in the end is certain. The en- 
lightened classes in Madrid are growing, and 
their leaders are a splendid type, uniting progres- 
sive and liberal ideas with the dignity, courtesy, 
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and geniality which are never far to seek in the 
‘Spaniard. In the South they are less numerous, 
» but that does not mean that there are none of 
them—far from it. 

The Andalusian is in general more Oriental 
than the native of any other part of Spain. Anda- 
lusia was the Moors’ last stronghold, and, though 
Seville was conquered as early as 1248, the final 
conquest of Granada only came two and a half 
centuries later. So it is not to be wondered at if 
the Andalusian keeps Moorish customs and 
ceremonies, and preserves his regional character- 
istics to an even greater degree than the Galician 
or the Aragonese. 

These characteristics are very clearly marked. 
He has, in the first place, a natural grace and 
ease of manner which many other races might 
envy. From the way he puts on his capa to the 
way he bows to the Queen he is always distin- 
guished in his bearing. Together with this quality 
he has a corresponding grace and fluency of 
speech which, in a Spaniard, who gesticulates in- 
cessantly while he talks, seem to go naturally 
with grace of movement. He is never at a loss 
for a word, and seldom for a witty one. 

His wit is the far-famed sal andaluza. The 
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Andalusian genius is indeed well salted; the 
Sevilians like to say that the Guadalquivir salts 
the sea. That very phrase illustrates one of 
the forms their wit commonly takes—a pretty 
taste in figures of speech. They are only too 
quick at retorts and personalities, but they never 
bludgeon, always fence and parry. The spon- 
taneity of their scraps of song is often wonderful; 
they can improvise almost anything. 

They also have a peculiar kind of humor known 
as the guasa, a dull and heavy form of mirth, 
which the victim of it would call pure buffoonery 
—and be, of course, quite wrong. This humor is 
particularly to be observed in comic types, and 
many guasones will probably not be met by those 
who read this book. They are generally of a dis- 
tinctive temperament—slow, heavy, and morose, 
yet not necessarily given to the peculiar melan- 
choly which many Andalusians possess. 

There is no mistaking this last characteristic, 
though it is not perhaps quite so general as those 
already mentioned. I think it is allied with the 
Orientally romantic strain which is undoubtedly 
Moorish. Some see more of it in the Sevilian 
than others. It is often said that Seville is not 
really alegre, that beneath all her gayety and 
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charm there is a deep-seated melancholy which is 
ineradicable. It is natural enough that this should 
_ be so, after all. If for generations the city was 
inhabited by the grave and melancholy Moor, for 
generations more it has been influenced by the 
civilization of Castile, and everyone who knows 
the Castilian recognizes the large part played by 
melancholy in his temperament also. 

Other characteristics the Andalusian has; some 
have already been hinted at, and there are others 
which will shortly appear. He is unusually hos- 
pitable and courteous to strangers, even for a 
Spaniard, which is saying much. He has a pas- 
sionate devotion to the ideal of purity embodied 
in Our Lady, even if he should not be outwardly 
over-religious. This devotion is sometimes 
strangely expressed: one hears a cheer raised for 
the Immaculate Conception, for example, at 
festival-time, or compliments (piropos ), unblush- 
ingly secular in tone, addressed to the Blessed 
Virgin as they might be addressed to any beauti- 
ful girl in the street. Nevertheless it is firmly 
and deeply rooted. 

It is impossible to gauge the character of the 
Andalusian by reading novels about him. Even 
the delightful humor of Palacio Valdés can 
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be misleading, and books coming from Anda- 
lusians themselves may well be biased. Nor can 
one rely on Cervantes; for though the prince 
of Spanish authors lived for more than a decade 
in Seville, in the closing years of the sixteenth 
century, and painted some delightful characters 
in his Hvemplary Novels, he is concerned of set 
purpose with types of low life. None the less it 
is a duty for those who have not read them before 
to read “Rinconete and Cortadillo” or “The 
Jealous Extremaduran” in Seville, and a pleas- 
ant enough duty at that. 

But to revert to the Andalusian, it is essential, 
if you would understand him, to know him at first 
hand. And no Spaniard is as easy to get to know 
as an initial acquaintance with him might suggest. 
This much, however, may at least be said with 
truth: you will learn to understand a Sevilian 
most easily in Seville. He is not always at his 
best when far from home. He is strongly 
patriotic; his tierra means much to him, and he 
has a considerable distrust of the natives of cer- 
tain other parts of Spain. For however long ite 
leaves the city of his birth, he always remains =) 
Sevilian at heart. His birthplace embodies most 
of his aspirations—witness the sayings which have 
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grown up around its name. The rhyming proverb 
“Quien no ha visto Sevilla no ha visto mara- 
‘villa? has parallels in other cities, but the proud 
boast that “He is no king that is not king of 
Seville” has a ring about it which cities less 
favored and less secure in their fame may envy. 
And a copla which rises to the memory, and could 
be quoted as an instance of the easy hyperbole of 
popular poetry in the South, illustrates even more 
aptly the sentiments which a Sevilian might ex- 
press for his birthplace: 
El amor que puse en ti 
—tan firme y tan verdadero— 


si lo hubiera puesto en Dios, 
hubiera ganado el cielo.” 


1 He that has never seen Seville has seen no marvel. 
? The love that I set upon thee—so firm it was and so true— 
had I but set it upon God, would have won for me heaven. 
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HE first sight of Seville which the traveler 
generally espies is the Guadalquivir,' the 
river on which it stands. For his usual route of 
approach is from Cordoba, and during the whole 
journey, for eighty miles or more, the sluggish, 
winding river is his constant companion. If it 
leaves him for a time, it is always to rejoin his 
path and eventually to accompany him into the 
heart of the city. 

“Great River,” is the meaning of the word in 
the Moorish tongue, whence it came, and a great 
river it is, whether judged by its history or its size. 
From source to mouth it is Andalusian all 
through and the Andalusian loves it as he loves 
his birthplace. Attractive enough we find it on 
the way to Seville, as it flows gently but grandly 
onward, over the fertile plain, between banks 
planted here with orange trees, there with giant 
poplars, in the midst of vegetation totally un- 
familiar to us—aloe, cactus, maize, vine, fig tree, 


1The word is accented on the last syllable, and not on the last 
but one, as we were led to believe in our school days. 
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palm—through meadows carpeted with wild 
flowers which no one ever seems to pick; for who 
‘ would carry flowers to Seville! But in Seville it- 
self, where we have time to contemplate the river, 
and walk by its banks, it is even more attractive. 
For Seville, though nearly sixty miles from the 
sea, is a port as well as a cathedral city. Once, 
long ago, Columbus made it the chief port of 
Spain. 

Those were great days for Seville, when her 
silk-weaving industry, learned in Moorish times, 
flourished apace, and her silks and brocades went 
all over the world, in the form of articles both of 
dress and of church decoration. Skilled workmen 
from Seville wrought marble and clay, wood and 
iron. Her imports from the New World were 
even more amazing than her productions. Her 
printing-presses, in the early days of the inven- 
tion, produced books in thousands. Her popu- 
larity with the court created a host of other occu- 
pations. With the end of Spain’s Golden Age the 
industries of Seville melted gradually away. They 
are reviving to some extent now. The art of the 
Arabs in damasks and brocades survives mainly 
in the work of the Andalusian women in their 
homes. But the tiles and pottery of Triana are 
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- destined to revive her fame, for the Oriental ele- 
ment in each is clearly marked still. And, though 
to write of them may not add to the charm of this 
book, truth would not have us omit all mention 
of the scores of factory chimneys which can be 
seen across the river by which we are walking. 
Wood and iron at least are still wrought here. 
A Carthusian monastery has been turned into a 
porcelain works—though it is not the property 
of Sevilians. For the rest, Seville manufactures 
soap, tobacco, chocolate, guitars, cotton goods, 
matches, and I know not what besides, nor 
greatly care. 

For I am walking along the quay of the Great 
River of Seville on a busy day, and as I watch 
the boats unloading in the very real present, my 
imagination can easily picture scenes of the past. 
The Tower of Gold, that broad, fortress-like 
structure which we pass as we walk down the 
Columbus avenue toward the gardens, was begun 
while the Moors still reigned in Seville, and used 
for a prison by Pedro the Cruel, and in later days 
as a treasure-house for the gold and silver of the 
west, though it was built as a fort for the Alcazar, 
or Royal Palace. 

In the Alcazar the traveler will undoubtedly 
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spend a few hours, even if he has only a day or 
_two altogether at his disposal. Like the Alham- 
bra, the Aledzar of Seville, within, is as beautiful 
as can well be imagined, but it presents a bare 
and unpleasing exterior to the world outside. 
Even more so it must have been when the walls 
were still standing which Fernando stormed. 
And this, when one comes to think of it, was its 
business in the days when it was built; there might 
be feasting and gayety within its walls, but from 
without would sooner or later come danger. 

To cross the orange-planted court, which in 
olden days was a place of justice, and enter the 
Alcazar gardens like the conventional tourist, 
is to pass from one world into another. 'The 
keynote of those gardens is peace amid surpassing 
riches. The vegetation is even more luxuriant 
than in the Murillo Gardens and the Maria Luisa 
Park, which are but a few feet away on the other 
side of the high and forbidding walls. But while 
over there one has companions, not always con- 
genial, here (except at a few brief seasons) one 
can roam at will, alone. In and out the maze of 
myrtle-bordered paths, through orange planta- 
tions which may almost be called groves, under 
the tall palms which form an avenue truly regal, 
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amid roses and jasmine, and fragrance of bloom 
which never seems to fade, the traveler is haunted 
(so the Sevilian has it) by two voices: a voice 
which whispers, “Dream,” and another which 
answers, “Love.” Dream gardens and gardens 
of love they are indeed. 

Within the palace there is much of interest, 
though most, perhaps, for those that know not 
Granada. It is impossible, as one wanders 
through the courts of the Alcazar, through apart- 
ments and galleries opening the one out of the 
other,—the dining hall, the dormitories, the 
Hall of the Ambassadors, the queen’s apart- 
ments, and the rest—not to feel that the Sevilian 
palace is an inferior and modern copy of the Al- 
hambra. ‘That, of course, is not true, for, 
though much in the Alcazar is of the sixteenth 
century and frankly imitated from the more 
famous palace, much more is original, and the 
equal of anything to be found there. But no 
one can wander through those deserted halls with 
much pleasure, unless he can school his imagina- 
tion to conjure up the glories of the days when 
what is now an empty shell was a world of life, 
when the courts resounded with footsteps all 
the day long, and the king and queen, with their 
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hundreds of retainers, made a city within a city 
of the Alcazar of Seville. 

iT he gardens were planned by Charles V, who 
was married in the Alcazar, and, great warrior 
and ruler though he was, had a child’s love for the 
beautiful retreat of his own creation. Do not 
miss the charming “pavilion” named after him, 
in the middle of the gardens, where he would sit 
and contemplate the loveliness all around. 

There are memories of many other sovereigns 
in the Alcazar: of Philip II, immortalized else- 
where in Spain by the Escorial; of the great 
Isabel, to whom the Alcazar chapel is due; at a 
later date, too, of the weak and ineffective Philip 
V. But the palace is chiefly associated with the 
history of Pedro the Cruel. This king was 
largely responsible for the building of the pres- 
ent structure, which is on a very much smaller 
scale than the ancient Moorish palace, and he is 
said to have preferred it before all his other 
residences in Spain. His achievement is recorded 
in an inscription in the Patio de la Monteria. 

In the upstairs apartments, which can only be 
seen by special permit, is the bedroom of King 
Pedro. Upon the wall near the entry are painted 
the heads of four justices of whom he had caused 
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the execution—a sinister bedtime greeting. From 
the terrace of the Alcdézar, one may descend to 
the underground baths named after Maria de 
Padilla, Pedro’s mistress, who loved to bathe 
there in the torrid Sevilian summers, while the 
courtiers would carry adulation to its highest 
pitch by attending after her ablutions, in order 
to drink the water which had been honored by 
touching her body. 

To bathe there in summer-time must indeed be 
a delight. Even to be there is refreshing. As you 
leave the burning heat of the relentless midday 
sun it is as if your garments, hot and stuffy as 
they are, were suddenly stripped off, and some 
invisible attendant clothed you in a cool, clinging 
robe, so welcome is the clammy vault-like atmos- 
phere of those hidden regions. 

Upstairs, again, leading from the magnificent 
Court of the Maidens (Patio de las Doncellas ) 
with its twenty-four Moorish arches, and fifty- 
two marble columns, are the other apartments 
which were Maria de Padilla’s and which recall 
one of the most terrible and cold-blooded deeds 
in the history of Spain—the murder, by Don 
Pedro’s commands, of his half-brother, Don 
Fadrique, Master of the Order of Santiago. 
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The king, who was determined that there 
« should be no rival claimants to his throne, was 
obsessed by the possibilities (very real, it must 
be allowed) of a rebellion against him, in the 
interests of Don Fadrique, or of Don Enrique, 
the latter’s brother, who at that time was engaged 
in fomenting active opposition to the king in 
France. The Master of Santiago, however, pro- 
fessed loyalty to Pedro, and had come to Seville 
to confirm this and pay his brother a visit. 

From a window in the Alcazar, so says the 
story, the king witnessed the arrival of the Master 
in the courtyard, at the head of his followers. 
No doubt the imagination of Don Pedro pictured 
easily enough another entry which that brother 
might yet make—as sovereign. An ungovernable 
passion seized him, and all the hatred and envy 
of the past rekindled in his soul. When he 
descended, it was to bid his brother a hypocritical 
welcome, for the day’s awful deed was deter- 
mined upon. 

The greeting over, Don Fadrique, leaving the 
king, passes on into the adjoining room to greet 
Maria de Padilla. Some say she had already en- 
deavored to save him as he arrived, by making 
signs to him not to enter the palace, and that he 
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had mistaken these signs for a welcome. Be that 
as it may, there seems no doubt that she already 
knew the king’s foul purpose, for when the Mas- 
ter enters to salute her, she is as pale as death. 
Her lips dare utter no warning, but they can give 
no word of greeting. If she does not know, she 
must at least guess that Fadrique’s murderers 
are but a few paces from them. 

None can ever know how he interpreted 
Maria’s agitation, for as he left her and re-entered 
the adjoining room, he heard his brother’s voice: 

“Slay the Master of Santiago!” 

Immediately the king’s soldiers are upon him. 
He attempts to draw his sword, but in vain, In 
a moment he is struck down. The blows of a 
murderous mace do their work and the Master of 
Santiago is no longer a peril to the king. 

The slaughter of his followers completed the 
shameful deed. One of them fled to Maria’s 
room, and endeavored to take refuge by catching 
up in his arms her little daughter, Beatriz. It was 
of no avail. Pedro himself snatched the child 
away, and stabbed the wretched man with his own 
kingly hands. 


After leaving the Alcazar, the traveler who has 
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already seen the Cathedral generally makes his 
_way to the Casa de Pilatos, or House of Pilate— 
a procedure which is not infrequently suggested 
with some emphasis by a score of so-called 
“guides” (the word is little more than a euphe- 
mism for “beggars”) who are to be found, at 
times when Seville is “full,” outside the Alcazar 
gates, waylaying the unsuspecting foreigner and 
pressing him to accept their services. He would 
certainly be ill advised to do so, for they know all 
the tricks of their trade, and if he once commis- 
sions one to accompany him, he will hardly get 
rid of him the same day. There is no need of a 
guide at all in Seville, it may be stated here, for 
any person of ordinary intelligence with one of 
the standard handbooks in his pocket. 

The House of Pilate is a charming specimen 
of Andalusian architecture, dating for the most 
part from the sixteenth century, but presenting 
an admirable combination of the Moorish and 
Christian styles. Its greatest attraction is its 
ensemble, but there are many individual features 
of interest in it also. The lovely patio, with its 
handsome fountain and wealth of slender marble 
columns upon which the gallery rests, leaves the 
most lasting impression. The brilliant tiling, 
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especially of the staircase, is as good as anything 
of the kind in Seville. The miniature chapel 
always attracts the visitor, and, of course, the 
sunny garden, where lemon and jasmine grow in 
profusion; when the mansion was first built, and 
belonged to the Duke of Alcald, this garden was 
a well-known rendezvous for the literary and ar- 
tistic personalities of the time. 

Of course you will ask the reason for the curi- 
ous name of the palace. Your “guide,” if you had 
one (and especially if he were one of the ragged 
children of the city whom foreigners are occa- 
sionally foolish enough to employ), would prob- 
ably assure you that Pontius Pilate once lived 
here: “Si, senor, in this very house.” The truth 
is that popular exaggeration has caught hold of 
the fact that the Marquis of Tarifa, who was 
partly responsible, some four hundred years ago, 
for the completion of the mansion, had traveled 
in Palestine, and added to the patio what he may 
himself have named the Pretorium. The connec- 
tion between this name and that of the Roman 
governor is a matter of common knowledge, and 
from the assertion that the house was called after 
Pontius Pilate to the supposition that he once 
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inhabited it there would hardly be more than a 
.step to take for the popular mind of Seville. 

Where shall we go from the House of Pilate? 
There is plenty to see on a walk in any direction. 
On the way back to the center of the city we 
might look in at the university, an undis- 
tinguished-looking building, in the poorest quar- 
ter, and not far from the malodorous market. 
(There is something about the odors of a Spanish 
market. . . . But that is an unpleasant subject.) 
A few good pictures are to be seen in the chapel, 
and some manuscripts of interest in the library, 
but there are many better places, it must be con- 
fessed, for both. 

For pictures, go first to the Museo de Pinturas, 
or Picture Gallery, which stands in a charming 
little plaza off the Calle Alfonso XII. You will 
find there more than a score of paintings by 
Murillo—a native, like Velazquez, of Seville— 
whose work is Andalusian to the core, and a num- 
ber by Zurbaran and Valdés Leal. A few 
Murillos are to be seen in other parts of the city. 
The Cathedral has the greatest—the “Guardian 
Angel,” so beloved of George Borrow, and the 
famous “St. Anthony of Padua,” which fifty 
years ago was stolen and recovered, like the 
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Parisian “Gioconda” in more recent times. An- 
other small collection of Murillos is in the chapel 
of the Hospital de la Caridad. 

For books, above everything go some morning 
to the Biblioteca Colombina, in the Cathedral 
precincts, the first of the direct reminiscences of 
Columbus that you will have discovered in 
Seville, for it was founded by his son Fernando. 
There you can see wonderfully illumined Bibles, 
missals, and breviaries, the histories of which it 
would take chapters to relate, together with 
Columbus manuscripts, books and documents on 
the discovery of America. 

Columbus—Coloén, as his name is written in 
Spanish—is one of the heroes of Sevilian history, 
as his tomb in the Cathedral, the statue in the 
Ribera Gardens, and half a dozen other monu- 
ments show. The Genoese sailor had had more to 
do in his youth with Portugal than with Spain, 
and it was not till the king of Portugal had re- 
fused to grant him aid to test his theories of the 
existence of a world beyond the seas that he came 
to Seville. There an Italian banker befriended 
him, and endeavored, without great success, to 
commend him to the interest of various courtiers. 
One of them, however, did present him to the 
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great Cardinal Mendoza, and through this chan- 
nel his plans reached the ears of the Catholic 
- monarchs, who placed them before a select com- 
mittee, composed, naturally enough in those days, 
of clergy. Its decision was unfavorable; Colum- 
bus thereupon agitated for further investigation, 
which resulted in the appointment of a new com- 
mittee, and this reported in his favor. 

But the sovereigns at this time (it was the year 
1486) were occupied in preparing for a final on- 
slaught on Granada, the Moors’ last citadel. They 
would only promise to consider incurring the ex- 
pense and risk of an expedition when Granada 
should be overthrown. Columbus could not wait. 
After a time spent with the army, he returned 
from the field to Seville, to beg for private gen- 
erosity. In the end, however, he returned to 
Queen Isabel, and on the 12th of May, 1492, he 
was able to leave the newly-victorious conquerors 
of Granada with all his plans prepared at their 
expense. 

Less than a year after, on the Palm Sunday of 
1493, Columbus’s first voyage was over, and all 
Seville crowded to witness his triumphal return. 
How quickly marvelous happenings followed one 
another in the Spain of the Golden Age! First, 
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the entry of the Catholic monarchs into conquered 
Granada—and Spain made free. Now the re- 
entry into Spain of Columbus, the discoverer of 
the “Indies’”—and Seville made great. 

Well may the city be proud of its adopted ad- 
venturer now, on his return, and even those who 
professed the conventional disbelief in him be- 
fore he sailed may add their welcoming cries to 
those of the multitude. For he brings the city a 
prosperity it has never dreamed of. No sooner 
has the discoverer of America set sail again, with 
another fleet and a vast, enthusiastic following, 
than Seville is granted the privilege of being the 
sole Spanish port for the great lands of the West: 
every ship must use her quays, all merchandise 
must pass through her hands. Never was the 
“faithful city” to be so highly favored again. Sad 
that her hero should later come back to her dis- 
graced, and that his enemies, both at home and 
abroad on the seas, should triumph over him! 
Yet after his death, in that inhospitable inn of 
Valladolid, Seville remembered him once more 
and secured the transference of his remains to the 
Carthusian monastery of Las Cuevas, on the 
right bank of the Guadalquivir, where they re- 
mained until the dead hero’s own last request was 
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granted, and they were reinterred in American 
soil. The port of Seville was to witness more of 
the romance of Western discovery in which 
Magellan and Pizarro figured. Its young men 
were to see visions even while its old men were 
dreaming dreams. Hundreds and thousands of 
would-be discoverers, of the heroes and martyrs 
of discovery, and of its nameless, forgotten slaves, 
were baptized in Seville’s churches and lived as 
children in its streets, though their graves lie as 
far from its boundaries as the islands of the west. 

One likes best to think of Seville as helping and 
remembering Columbus, for she has been famed 
for loyalty and gratitude since the days when she 
earned her well-known device of the madeja, or 


knot: 
No x do 


“No m[e h]ja dejado” (there is a triumphant 
ring about it)— 
“She has not forsaken me.” 


So proclaimed Alfonso X, when the faithful city 
remained true to him in his struggle with his son. 
And in a later day Charles V found Seville stand- 
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ing by him when Madrid joined the forces of 
revolt, while it was in Andalusia, if not in Seville, 
that the successful campaign of Napoleon re- 
ceived the first check which ended in disaster. 


Near the Cathedral are several fine buildings 
which it is well worth one’s while to see: the 
spacious Casa Lonja, to-day the repository of the 
Archives General of the Indies; the Archbishop’s 
Palace with its sleeping, old world patio and 
superb marble staircase; and the Town Hall, or 
Ayuntamiento, in which can be seen the fifteenth- 
century banner of the city. The ostentatious 
tobacco factory, nearly two hundred years old, 
is asked for by most visitors from abroad, though 
they seldom recognize in it the background of 
Carmen—an opera, by the way, which, as has 
been hinted, most good Spaniards, not without 
reason, detest. It embodies too much of the 
Black Legend, the leyenda negra. 

Even if you are not bent on seeing the Murillos, 
you should not miss the Hospital de la Caridad, 
another of the buildings in the vicinity of the 
Cathedral, for it has a noteworthy chapel and a 
striking history. The Hospital was founded in 
the seventeenth century by the munificence of a 
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certain Miguel de Mafiara, a knight of the noble 
Order of Calatrava, who had had a dissolute and 
- profligate career in his youth, but was converted 
to a life of extreme asceticism. The story of his 
conversion is worth relating in brief. The appeal 
which it makes to the Spanish mind gives us some 
small insight into the Spanish character, which 
loves the dramatic, even the crudely dramatic— 
as anyone will realize who has seen Zorrilla’s 
Don Juan Tenorio represented on All Souls’ 
Day at one of the innumerable Spanish theaters 
where its performance is an annual event. 
Miguel de Mafiara was a Don Juan of sorts— 
he is, in fact, intimately linked with the Don Juan 
legends; the exact degree of his profligacy it is 
difficult, after three centuries have elapsed, to de- 
termine. He was a youth of noble parentage, 
born in 1626, and during many years his name 
was a byword for looseness of life in Seville. One 
evening, so a pious biographer has it, he was 
walking through the maze of narrow streets to 
meet a lady who was temporarily the mistress of 
his affections, when he was felled to the ground 
by a blow on the head delivered by some un- 
known assailant. “Bring hither the bier,” said a 
voice, “for he is dead.” Don Miguel was terror- 
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stricken, for he could neither see his attacker nor 
perceive who was the author of the words; when 
he had recovered from his stupor, he rose from 
the ground and, instead of proceeding to his ap- 
pointment, returned to his own house. Ata later 
time he found that a plot had been laid to mur- 
der him at the place to which he was going. 

Another story, and one with all the character- 
istics of Spanish legend (it has many Spanish 
parallels), states that Don Miguel was returning 
from a festive gathering, and perhaps a question- 
able one, when the occurrence happened. When 
one reads what the occurrence, in this version, 
was, it is easy to understand that he may have 
been returning from the carousal and not going 
there. It would appear that, as he went on his 
way, he met a funeral train of unusual mag- 
nificence, the choir chanting an elaborate dirge 
and the priests being accompanied by the princi- 
pal dignitaries of the Cathedral. “Whose 
funeral is this?” he inquired of the attendants 
by the bier. ‘The funeral of Don Miguel de 
Mafiara,” was the solemn reply. And, as the 
speaker uncovered the features of the newly 
dead man, there was revealed to the profligate 
—his own face. 
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Recovering his equanimity with a superhuman 

effort, Don Miguel accompanied the procession 
; upon its ghostly way. Like one in a dream, he 
entered a church in its wake and listened to a 
Mass of requiem being sung for his own sinful 
soul. On the following morning he was found 
upon the floor of the church in a state of swoon. 
His conversion was complete, and from that day 
forward not even the harmless pleasures of the 
world, still less its vices, had any fascination 
for him. 

Of the two forms of the story, the earlier would 
seem to be the authentic one. Don Miguel after- 
ward married and lived a devout life, but on the 
premature death of his bride he resolved to enter 
a religious order. Having spent some time at a 
house of the Discalced Carmelites, he returned 
to Seville, and after meeting with and overcoming 
some opposition (natural in those who had known 
of his youth), was admitted to membership of the 
Brotherhood of Holy Charity (Santa Caridad) 
of which he later became superior. Here he 
founded and endowed the hospice which now has 
its home in these buildings, and to it he left the 
whole of his wealth. 

You must not leave Seville, the city of a hun- 
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dred shrines, without seeing some few at least of 
the churches where so many of its inhabitants 
worship daily. On your way to the House of 
Pilate you will probably be near San Isidoro, 
where a fine painting by Roelas depicts the pass- 
ing of the saint. San Pedro, which may easily be 
taken on the way back to the city (it is near the 
university) saw the baptism of the great Velaz- 
quez; it, too, has a magnificent Roelas. 'The Con- 
vent of the Discaleced Carmelites abounds with 
memories of Santa Teresa. San Lorenzo, San 
Gil, and the Patrocinio Chapel you will get to 
know in Holy Week, if you are in Seville then. 
Omnium Sanctorum, some distance away from 
the center of the city, is perhaps worth a visit 
on architectural grounds; it was built by Pedro 
the Cruel. Santa Ana, a well-known church in 
the Triana suburb, owes its existence to another 
monarch, Alfonso the Wise, and the convent of 
Santa Clara was founded by San Fernando, the 
conqueror of Seville. Near the last of these is 
an avenue called the Alameda de Héreules, which 
is the scene of the midsummer festivities held in 
celebration of the days of St. Jchn the Baptist 
and St. Peter. 

These, with the more noted Feria, the April 
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fair of Seville, are the principal occasions of 
‘ popular rejoicing. The Feria is held at the other 
end of the city, on the Prado de San Sebastian, 
where long ago heretics were burned. The site 
is an ideal one,—spacious, easy of access, and 
surrounded on two sides by parks and gardens. 
But the Feria can create its own surroundings, 
which crowds from all over Spain and Europe 
come to see. There are the herds of animals in 
nothing like orderly array—bulls, horses, mules, 
donkeys, goats, pigs, sheep and what not. There 
are the circuses, roundabouts, fortune-tellers, side 
shows, and all the games associated in every land 
with a fair. Innumerable stalls have been erected 
—rows of roomy, shady tents, where drinks of 
various kinds may be bought and bufiuelos, shell 
fish, and other delicacies—describable and in- 
describable—consumed. (The bufiuelo is a kind 
of fritter in oil. Watch and smell one being made 
before you sample it!) The bufioleras and their 
rivals for popularity have rows of tables and 
chairs in front of their tents for the use of those 
who wish to taste their wares. And there is more 
to be bought than edibles: toys, fans, dolls, games, 
confectionery, flowers, fruit, confetti and various 
other well-known kinds of popular material of 
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torture. In the morning the Feria is largely a 
market. It is only as the day wears on that it 
assumes the character of festivity, which becomes 
more and more pronounced until night turns it 
into an orgy of gayety. The afternoon is well 
advanced when the procession of carriages along 
the paseo begins—carriages of every degree of 
luxury and carriages of the penurious alike, for 
all come to the fair. With the approach of dusk 
the fireworks begin, and lights appear in the 
Chinese lanterns and tiny fairy-lamps that, to- 
gether with flags and festoons of paper flowers, 
adorn the avenues and walks. Soon after this, 
the dancing starts: dances old and new alike are 
favored, and danced to the traditional music of 
the guitar and castanets, the more modern band 
and orchestra, and (it must be added) the con- 
certina, the piano, and the gramophone, too. 
There are streets within the fair-ground as well 
as without, and the streets are lined with casetas 
—by which term not only the stalls of the indigent 
merchant are meant, but the temporary dwellings 
of the well-to-do. These have no closed-in fronts, 
no doors and no windows. It would never do in 
England! Even if the weather were fine and 
warm for three days together, think of the inti- 
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macy of the arrangement! But that is an attrac- 
‘ tion to the Sevilian in fair-time. The appurte- 
nances of drawing-rooms are brought to the 
casetas and kept there—armchairs, mirrors, 
pianos, hangings, and the like. The living-room 
is sometimes shared by more than one family; in 
any case there are plenty of friends to be made 
welcome in it, so it will seldom be empty. Behind 
the living-room is a second apartment which 
serves as dining-room and kitchen in one. 

You may watch the carriages and the dancing 
from inside or from outside the casetas, or from a 
place in one of the stands erected for the societies 
and clubs of Seville. Crowds will always be found 
outside a caseta where any striking dancers are 
in evidence, and no sort of self-consciousness. is 
shown either by old or by young. The women 
of all classes form striking subjects for study at 
the fair. With their mantillas of gorgeous lace, 
and brilliant shawls which must often have cost 
a small fortune, they are nothing less than a 
revelation to the foreigner from the north. But 
equally striking is the childlike gayety, unre- 
strained and unbridled to a degree unknown to 
us at home, which pervades the entire scene. We 
are reminded irresistibly of a city of children 
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turned loose in a vast playground. The music 
which they indulge in may be strident to our ears, 
the weather may be torrid, the revelers noisy, 
their amusements insufferably childish, the hours 
they keep nothing short, to our severe ideas, of 
disgraceful! All that may be said, and more. And 
yet, in spite of it all, you should certainly come— 
you must come,—to the Seville Fair! 


oy pie 


CHAPTER FOUR: THE CATHEDRAL 


O you have seen the sights at last—all but 
S that one which is greater than them all. For 
the greatness of the Cathedral of Seville is in- 
describable. It is ranked by many as second only 
among churches to St. Peter’s in Rome. Its 
wealth in treasures of art is rivaled by the richness 
and magnificence of its majestic rites. It is one of 
the unforgetable things of Spain. 

A mosque had stood upon its site, and for a 
hundred and fifty years after the reconquest of 
the city, this had done service for Christian wor- 
ship, much as the mosque at Cordoba does to-day. 
In the first year of the fifteenth century the 
Chapter resolved to embark upon the building of 
a new Cathedral, of such size and beauty that it 
should be the wonder of generations to come. The 
greater part of the work was concluded rather 
more than a century later. Since that time it has 
been among the sights of Europe. 

Greater than any Mohammedan mosque could 
have been—greater even than the Cordoban 
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mosque—is the Christian Cathedral of Seville. 
The art of the Moslem, which gave the world the 
Alhambra of Granada, is even at its best inclined 
to cloy. But the glorious architecture of this 
Sevilian temple uplifts the soul as no other work 
of man in the whole of southern Spain can do: 
it is a triumph of the fifteenth century, an in- 
effaceable stamp set upon the mystical zeal and 
self-sacrificing devotion of the Spanish believer. 

Happy the traveler who enters the Cathedral 
for the first time at the culminating moment of 
the eve of a great festival! Accustomed to the 
restricted grandeur of a Notre Dame or a St. 
Paul’s, he steps into a building of twice the entire 
area of St. Paul’s, and of which it has been said, 
“Notre Dame in Paris might walk erect in the 
center nave.” He finds himself in another world. 
As arresting as the hollow, vault-like coolness of 
the incense-laden air which strikes his brow is the 
majesty of those wide naves, with their gigantic 
pillars rising into the immensity of the unknown; 
the dim light which filters through the fourscore 
darkening windows; the preternatural stillness 
of the temple, deserted by all save perhaps a few 
unseen, belated worshipers in some far chapel; the 
calm, broken only by the faintest murmur, which 
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is all the distance records of a last evening rite. 
* Caring not to move, the traveler stands hushed 
before the work of man, in presence of the glory 
of God. This moment he will never recapture. 
In the mystical sense which is truth, he is ALONE. 
When, at first gently, then gradually springing 
and swelling to a climax of beauty, then suddenly 
sinking to a murmur which is all but lost in the 
cathedral heights, breaks forth the music of some 
organ—not the mighty instrument which will ac- 
company the crowded Mass of the following day, 
but a vesper organ whose muffled crescendo be- 
trays its distance and sorts well with the vastness 
of the temple. And as it sinks to rest the voice of 
a single chorister rises in the most wonderful of 
motets ever written. The spell is broken, and my 
traveler, roused from his trance, walks on. 
And it is here that he experiences the first of 
those surprises which the Cathedral of Seville 
has in store for him. Slowly, musingly, as the 
hymn proceeds, he walks around the vast Cathe- 
dral in search of the invisible worshipers. It is 
only when he has reached the most easterly of 
the chapels that he finds them; and, instead of 
the mere handful which the solitude of the pre- 
cincts and the silence of the church had led him to 
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picture, he sees a congregation of perhaps five 
hundred about to disperse. Such on the eve of 
a great festival is the Cathedral of Seville. 


From afar, the predominating impression made 
by the Cathedral is that of the lofty Giralda 
tower, which can be seen for an immense distance 
in all directions and dominates both the body of 
the Cathedral and Seville itself. Erected at the 
end of the twelfth century, it was originally the 
minaret of the mosque; since that time it has been 
restored, but never rebuilt. Only the part above 
the belfry is due to Christian art. As one is apt 
to underestimate the proportions of the Giralda, 
so vast is the whole Cathedral, it may be recorded 
here that the tower is three hundred feet high, the 
walls are approximately seven feet thick, and the 
tiny figure of Faith, which replaces the crescent 
of old time on the pinnacle of the tower, and can 
be discerned from below, has in reality a height 
of over twelve feet and weighs about four and a 
half hundredweight. This figure, massive as it 
may seem, is the giraldilla or weathercock, which 
gives the tower its name. | 

When you have admired the graceful lines of 
the Giralda and the ornamentation of its exterior 
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walls, it is easy to gain admittance (through the 
Cathedral) and climb to its summit by a very 
gradually ascending slope. At each window a 
halt may be made to admire the view beneath— 
first, of the neglected and rather pathetic Court 
of the Oranges, by which the Cathedral is often 
entered; then of the Cathedral itself; and finally, 
as the so-called platform of the lilies is reached, 
of the whole city—the cool, whitewashed houses, 
with the dark and narrow lines of streets running 
between them, the spires of churches everywhere, 
the Alcazar, Bull Ring, Tower of Gold, and all 
the spots you have visited, the crowded suburb 
of Triana, and the silvery Guadalquivir, now a 
broad, now a narrow, streak of light, running 
through the fruitful “garden,” as it is called, of 
Seville, and losing itself in that broad stretch of 
level country which lies between it and the 
mountains. 

Could you but see a Sevilian sunset from this 
or another such point of vantage, you might well 
declare it to be lovelier than anything else that 
you had seen—lovelier than palaces or gardens 
or streets or churches or pictures painted on 
canvas. See it then from some such place if you 
can: the irradiance of the twilight in a sky of 
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deepest blue, then the sky glowing red as though 
it were an ocean of fire. It is a sight which extols 
nature and dwarfs the works of man; it seems 
almost to mock them in their glory. 

But we were standing on the platform of the 
Giralda. At each of its four corners it is adorned 
by a magnificent spray of lilies, wrought in iron, 
which give it its name. Just below is the belfry, 
and it is to be hoped that the four-and-twenty 
bells are not active at the moment of your ascent. 
Their resonance is tremendous, and, though the 
melody which they make may not always appeal 
very strongly to the English ear, there can be no 
two opinions about their tone. Beyond this plat- 
form a still higher point may be reached, though 
nothing material is to be gained thereby. 

A systematic tour of the Cathedral itself is 
surely a mistake, except for those who have but 
a day or two at their disposal. I would rather 
miss a few of its treasures entirely, and wander 
among the others at will, than examine every 
chapel conscientiously with one eye on what it has 
to show and the other on my guide-book. Let me 
suggest a few of the pilgrimages to be made 
within the vastness of the temple. First, the choir: 
you will note how this is built up on three sides, 
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forming with the sanctuary and the intervening 
space as it were a smaller church within the great 
Cathedral. The carving will repay close study. 
On the other side of the choir, immediately in 
front of the great west central door, is the tomb 
of Columbus’s son Fernando, bearing the well- 
known inscription: 


A Castilla y a Leon 
Mundo nuevo did Colén.' 


In the chapels there are many things to be seen 
both quaint and beautiful. Besides the paintings 
already mentioned (and the Murillos at least 
must not be missed) there is a noteworthy Virgin 
by Alonso Cano in the chapel on the left of the 
Puerta de los Naranjos,” a number of works by 
Velazquez’s father-in-law and master, Pacheco, 
and some fine sculpture by the Spanish artist, 
Montafiés. The windows of the apse will repay 
attention; so too will the Bruges windows in the 
north transept, especially that of the Resurrec- 
tion. The other glass which it would be a mistake 
to miss is in the Capilla de las Doncellas (the 
Annunciation) and that of San Francisco. For 


1To Castile and Leén Columbus gave a new world. 
? Door of the Orange Trees—so called because it leads into the 
patio similarly named. 
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those who cultivate the bizarre, the chapel by 
which one reaches the entrance to the Giralda 
tower can offer the attractions of an enormous 
elephant’s tusk, a bit which is fabled to be that of 
the steed of the Cid, and a stuffed crocodile, said 
to have been sent by the Sultan of Egypt to 
Alfonso the Wise. 

There is no need to dwell upon the altar-piece, 
or retablo, of the high altar, which arrests the 
attention immediately. Less generally observed 
are the fine retablo and roof of the Sagrario; be- 
neath this is a crypt containing the remains of the 
Archbishops of Seyille. Behind the high altar is 
the Capilla Real (Chapel Royal), in which is the 
tomb of Alfonso the Wise. Beneath it is the so- 
called Pantheon, where Pedro the Cruel and 
Maria de Padilla are buried. The conqueror of 
Seville from the Moors—Fernando, king and 
saint—was also buried here, but his body now 
rests in the chapel above, and is exposed for the 
veneration of the people on certain days of the 
year. 

Fernando III was a very different character 
from Pedro, and, succeeding to the throne when 
the time was ripe for a forward movement against 
the Moors, he took the fullest advantage of his 
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opportunities and made extensive conquests in 
‘Andalusia in campaigns lasting over a quarter of 
a century. One after another fell, Cérdoba, 
Jaén, and every place of importance in the north 
of Andalusia; in the east was taken the entire 
kingdom of Murcia. Then the king, with his 
admiral, Ramon Bonifaz, laid siege to Seville by 
water and by land simultaneously. Bonifaz first 
defeated the Moors decisively in a river engage- 
ment, and then cut off the city from both auxil- 
iaries and supplies by destroying the bridge over 
the Guadalquivir which connected it with Triana. 
Nevertheless, for long the siege continued, for the 
surrender of Seville meant the fall of Cadiz, 
Sanlicar, and many other independent towns in 
the southwest; it meant, too, that, of all the 
Moors’ once extensive Spanish domains, only 
Granada and a few distant minor possessions re- 
mained to be taken. On November 23, 1248, the 
city capitulated, and Fernando entered in tri- 
umph. The Moors were allowed to return to 
Africa, which they did in enormous numbers, and 
the Christian king, having purified and conse- 
crated the mosque, took up his abode in the 
Alcazar. He might well have made an onslaught 
upon Granada and undertaken the colossal 
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African expedition which he contemplated, had 
he not fallen ill and died only four years after 
Seville was taken. His son, Alfonso the Wise, 
who succeeded him, had, like his father, a great 
affection for Seville, which prospered under him 
more than did his kingdom as a whole. He was 
a man of great learning, and a patron of sciences 
and arts, but less successful as a ruler. 

Two places more in the Cathedral, both of the 
utmost interest, remain undescribed. One is the 
sacristy—not the small Sacristia de los Calices, 
which, however, contains a magnificent crucifix 
by Montafiés and paintings by Zurbaran, Alonso 
Cano, and Goya, but the Sacristia Mayor, where 
most of the treasures are kept. A sixteenth-cen- 
tury silver custodia, or monstrance, for the re- 
ception of the Host, is one; it is nearly twelve feet 
high and constructed in four stories. There are 
also vestments of all kinds, dating from the fif- 
teenth century, plate, candelabra, crosses and 
statues of every description. Two keys, one of 
iron and one of silver, are shown as those given 
to St. Fernando on his conquest of Seville. The 
most interesting object to many visitors, however, 
is the gigantic bronze candelabra (tenebrario ) 
used in Holy Week. This, too, is of the sixteenth 
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century. It is twenty-five feet high, with fifteen 
_ branches marvelously wrought, and on the days 
when it is in use it seems to overshadow the whole 
congregation. 

Quite near to the sacristy is the striking tomb 
of Columbus, which rivets the attention of every- 
one who passes it; even the colossal wall-painting 
of St. Christopher beside it cannot dwarf its 
dignity. Ona huge square of marble stand four 
bronze figures of heralds, representing the king- 
doms of Castile, Leon, Aragon, and Navarre, 
and bearing on their shoulders a bronze coffin 
containing a leaden shell with the mortal remains 
of the great Columbus. So, at least, it has always 
been believed, since 1898, when they were brought 
here from Havana, after Cuba (in the words of 
the inscription) “emancipated itself from its 
” But there is now reason to be- 
lieve that when the remains were transferred to 
Havana in 1795, from Haiti, where they had 
been sent from Spain, a mistake was made, and 
the body of Columbus’s son Diego was that actu- 
ally dismterred. However that may be, the 
spirit of the memorial is unaltered, and as it 
seems likely that the twentieth century will see 
the American republics drawn more closely in 
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spirit to the motherland than ever they were as 
colonies, the tomb of Columbus will acquire a 
symbolism deepening with the passing years. 
For Seville, with its Ibero-American exhibition 
of yesterday, and its Hispano-American College 
of to-morrow, is destined, very properly, to be 
the focus of the growing movement. 


The Cathedral of Seville, unlike many others, 
is attended very well by its own citizens. The 
foreigner, who sees it more often than not when 
the city is full of tourists, is apt to assume that the 
congregations are mainly composed of strangers. 
Here he is quite wrong. He should see it on the 
Feast of St. James, patron of Spain, or of the 
Assumption, when the heat of July and August 
has driven all but southerners away, or at an 
early-morning service—at seven, eight, or nine— 
on some other great festival, when the tourist is 
still abed. He will see hundreds of Spaniards in 
the open space between choir and sanctuary— 
of both sexes, most ages, ail classes, many of them 
little more than babies, some of them aged and 
infirm. But he will hardly discern, at the most 
solemn moments in the service, a single head that 
is not reverently bent, unless indeed its owner is 
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gazing fixedly at the altar. No entry of a stranger 
will disturb the worshipers. Most of them are 
‘kneeling, for only a few benches are provided. 
- And they will remain standing through a long 
Spanish sermon, or kneeling throughout the 
whole service, though the stone floor is bare and 
cold, and at festival seasons covered with the 
hardened and blackened tallow from thousands 
of processional candles. I have never in any 
country seen such devout and worshipful congre- 
gations as in Spain. 

To an Englishman the Cathedral, ike many 
large Spanish churches, will seem dark. For 
obvious reasons there are no great east windows 
in Spain through which the sun streams on its 
rising as with us at home. But one soon becomes 
accustomed to the dim religious light, and wel- 
comes it for the coolness which it brings. It also 
brings a sense of mystery which is never entirely 
lost. Darkness may be the predominant note of 
even a summer-morning office. Outside there is 
brilliant sunlight, but inside all is dim as at dusk 
or early dawn. The silent forms of the darkly 
clothed, black-veiled women who steal quietly in 
and stand or kneel in groups before an altar only 
emphasize the sense of mystery and gloom. 
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Yet you would be quite mistaken in thinking 
this mystery to be all. On the contrary, the 
Cathedral is the church of the people; they al- 
ways seem at home in it, never constrained or ill 
at ease. Going about the city, they pass in and 
out of it with a delightful absence of self-con- 
sciousness, entering by one door and leaving by 
another, stopping to make their reverences here 
and there, or kneeling at some chosen spot to say 
a prayer or two ere they go out again into the 
blaze of a southern sun. Women and girls of the 
poorer classes, who often wear no headgear in the 
streets, pause before they enter, to slip the regula- 
tion black veil over their heads or to “cover them- 
selves’’—as the Spanish say—with a pocket hand- 
kerchief. Two little girls, mites of four or five, 
running in once in front of me, stopped short at 
the heavy swinging door, which, luckily for them, 
was propped open, to discover that they had only 
one handkerchief between them! The situation 
was desperate and for a moment I thought they 
were going to borrow a handkerchief of me. But 
the elder of the two had a more original, if less 
effective, idea. Spreading the handkerchief— 
which was large enough to be Mother’s—over 
both their heads, she put her arm round the 
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other’s waist and in this uncomfortable fashion 
they made their way through the Cathedral. 

' If you would realize how the Sevilians love as 
well as reverence their Cathedral, you must not 
miss one of those fiestas on which a popular out- 
door procession takes place in the evening. The 
Cathedral is the favorite place for the poorer 
classes to view it. (How different from the re- 
spectability of England!) Long before the head 
of the procession can have started they are there, 
men, women and children—especially children. 
Urchins!!| You would not have thought that so 
many existed in all Seville. The biggest and 
boldest have swarmed up the stone pillars outside 
the building, and are sitting proudly and com- 
placently, one upon each. The next most fortu- 
nate have taken possession of the rows of steps 
and the railings, while the remainder are cluster- 
ing in a dense mass round the great doors of the 
south and west, which are shortly to be swung 
wide open, allowing all who will to enter. 

I hardly know whether to advise you to go in 
or not. In days of old, when one stood in the 
thick darkness of those mighty naves and the 
wavering, flickering candles of the procession as 
it entered lit up dim chapels and obscure shrines, 
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it was certainly worth while; it was the one posi- 
tion of all to take up. But to-day things have 
changed, for Seville Cathedral can be completely 
illuminated by electricity! 

That thought does not deter the huge crowd, 
however, which swarms inside the building as the 
doors slowly open, and immediately is swallowed 
up in its vastness. Accustomed to such occasions, 
the ragamuffins take possession of every scrap 
of seating accommodation available. They squat 
on the steps of side chapels, cluster round rail- 
ings, gather at the entrance to the choir, form a 
row, on either side, along the rails which lead 
from choir to sanctuary. Thirty of them sit upon 
a ladder which is lying idle; a dozen more have 
scrambled on top of a score of piled chairs, while 
their elders, remembering perhaps the days when 
their own agility won them such seats of vantage, 
content themselves with reclining against the pil- 
lars, unless, indeed, they prefer to sit on the stone 
pavement. 


The supreme events of the year in Seville 
Cathedral are those of Holy Week and Easter. 
So many of those who read this book will have 
spent, or will hope to spend, those days some year 
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in the city that it has not been thought excessive 
to describe them in some detail and devote to them 
two chapters. None of the other religious festi- 
vals in Seville has quite the same attraction for 
the stranger as that of Easter, the events pre- 
ceding which are fully described in the papers 
not only of Seville itself, but all Spain over. 
None the less, a few words must be said about the 
chief of these other feasts. 

On December 8th, the Feast of the Immac- 
ulate Conception of Our Lady excites the great- 
est devotion in Seville. The Sevilians, who in 
the Middle Ages won, for their fidelity to the 
king, the proud device already mentioned, and 
the title of “Right noble, right loyal, right heroic, 
never conquered,” have been even more loyal to 
what they have ever believed to be the due honor 
of the Blessed Virgin. Sevilians love to call 
their city and its province “the land of Mary 
most holy”: tierra de Maria Santisima. For 
centuries before the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception was defined, in 1617, all (self-styled) 
good Christians in Seville were wedded to the be- 
lief, and from Seville very largely came the im- 
pulse which led to the publication of the Bull 
defining and defending the mystery. Those were 
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the days of faith, indeed, when the dogmas of the 
Church were more real to men than their daily 
business, and drama, painting, poetry, sculpture, 
and every other art found in sacred subjects their 
inspiration. By a happy chance the year of the 
definition saw also the birth of Murillo, whose 
canvasses of the Conception were to go all over 
Europe proclaiming in figure the glories of Maria 
Santisima, “Regina sin labe concepta.” 

The history of those days makes strange read- 
ing, but it must be read in Seville itself by those 
who would realize how little the city is changed. 
We may still picture the scene on the night of 
the 22d of October, 1617, when Seville was 
aroused by the entry of a courier bearing the doc- 
ument which for so long had been hoped for: 
how the whole population flocked into the streets; 
public buildings and private houses were illumi- 
nated; night was turned into day; shouts and 
hymns went up from all parts acclaiming the 
purity of the Virgin; all the church bells rang, 
though it was midnight and more; the brother- 
hood of the Nazarenes organized a procession of 
seven hundred members; and the multitudes went 
so far as to storm the Archbishop’s Palace, till 
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that prelate came out and took part in the re- 
joicing of his people. 
‘Only less remarkable than these were the cele- 
brations of 1854, when, after centuries of popular 
entreaty, Rome declared the dogma to be of faith; 
of the jubilee of this event in 1904; and finally 
of 1917, the tercentenary of the definition. The 
illumination of the lovely Giralda tower on this 
occasion was a sight not soon to be forgotten, and 
the procession organized in honor of the event, 
of which the central figure was Montafiés’ fine 
Conception, was one of the most sumptuous 
that Seville has ever beheld. Most charming 
were the boy pages in seventeenth-century cos- 
tume, especially those dressed to represent 
Murillo, Montafés, Miguel del Cid, and other 
prominent Conceptionists of that epoch. In the 
following year a monument was erected by public 
subscription in the Plaza del Triunfo to commem- 
orate Seville’s devotion to Our Lady. After 
such events as these have been recorded, it is 
hardly necessary to insist upon the zeal with 
which the Feast of the Conception is observed in 
Seville. 

E.qual enthusiasm marks the festival of the 
Assumption of Our Lady, in spite of the fact 
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that it is held in the torrid heat of mid-August. 
On this day we shall do well to seek the Cathedral 
early, for from soon after sunrise onward the city 
is ike an oven. How welcome is the coolness of 
the gray Cathedral aisles, and how strangely the 
crowds that throng them at sunrise contrast with 
the desolation at midday! As for all great festi- 
vals, the great pillars of the naves are covered 
with crimson velvet, braided with gold, given 
some two hundred years ago, by the traders of 
the city, as a thank-offering for deliverance from 
grievous peril. The swarthy Madonna known as 
the Virgen de los Reyes is borne shoulder-high 
in solemn procession, and receives almost as much 
honor in Seville as the devout souls of Cata- 
lonia pay to the age-darkened Virgin of Mont- 
serrat. 

Christmas in Seville is perhaps a less brilliant 
festival than in certain other cities, though in 
some of the churches the “Coek Mass,” or Mid- 
night Mass on Christmas Eve, is celebrated with 
extraordinary fervor; popular carols are sung to 
popular tunes and the nacimientos (representa- 
tions of the Nativity) are exceedingly ornate. 
The “Day of the Kings,” too, as the Epiphany is 
called in Spain, is the occasion of some curious 
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local revelry, and, as if the Church were anxious 
to return this compliment paid to it by the people, 
‘the secular re joicings of Carnival (the three days 
before Lent) are accompanied in the Cathedral 
by the performance called the Dance of the 
Seises. 

This strange custom, which, be it said at once, 
is full of reverence and beauty, takes place at 
three times during the year—at the Conception, 
during Carnival, and on the festival of Corpus 
Christi. The Seises are little choir boys, specially 
trained for this dignified and complicated dance, 
which they perform, picturesquely garbed in red 
(for Carnival and Corpus) or in the blue and 
white of Our Lady, before the high altar, after 
vespers. At Corpus, they accompany the Host 
through the streets. The Corpus festival, which 
takes place within a few weeks of midsummer, is 
thought by many to be the most purely Sevilian 
of all. Holy Week and Easter are shared with 
others; Corpus is Seville’s own. 

There is no doubting of the city’s fervor. 
Stand at the corner of the Gran Capitan and 
watch the people gathering in the blazing sun, 
seeking such shade as can be found beneath the 
awnings of the shops en route. Representatives 
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of the various guilds and parishes are all wending 
their way toward the Cathedral, with custodias 
and pasos for the procession, which emerges 
rather after ten o’clock in the morning, to the 
clash and peal of the Giralda bells and the fer- 
vent demonstrations of the people. Past the 
Town Hall it goes, where tribunes, erected for 
the occasion, are occupied by the notables of the 
city, and then through some of the chief streets, 
the great custodia towering on high and the ten 
children, in their quaint red-and-white seven- 
teenth-century dresses and broad plumed hats, 
dancing before it as it goes. 

These few brief glimpses are all that we can 
spare for the minor festivals of Seville. From 
them we turn to the scenes of Holy Week and 
Easter, the most solemn days in the calendar of 
the Christian year, and the most renowned abroad 
of any days that we can spend in Seville. 
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UNDREDS upon hundreds of foreigners 
every year spend Semana Santa, or Holy 
Week, in Seville, and experience one of the 
most moving dramas that Europe has to show. 
But how many a tourist, as he joins in the general 
exodus of Easter Monday, has to confess that 
he is disappointed! He has done his part consci- 
entiously. He came to see processions, and he 
has seen them. His seat in front of the Town 
Hall, duly hired (by various intermediaries, each 
receiving a commission), has never once been 
empty. And, after the initial novelty of the pro- 
cessions has worn off, they have simply bored 
him. During other parts of each day he has 
endeavored to fall in with Bedeker’s notions of 
how three days in Seville should be spent,—of- 
ten in vain, alas! for most of the “principal at- 
tractions” are closed in Holy Week, while altar- 
pieces, statuary, and pictures in the churches are 
veiled by purple palls. So he leaves with the 
crowd, and vows that, if or when he comes to 
Seville again, it shall not be in Semana Santa. 
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And yet his mistake was so needless! He came 
to see not the whole, but the part, and because he 
saw only the part, he was disappointed. He 
thought it all rather secular, almost pagan: gay 
and attractive enough to the native, no doubt, 
but dull and monotonous to the stranger. That is 
because he saw as a detail, as a curiosity, what in 
reality is the center of everything: the throbbing 
heart, the brain, the force, the very life of Seville 
—la Santa Iglesia Catedral: the Cathedral. 

All the street processions make their final sta- 
tions in that great Mother Church. They are 
but the complement of her offices: it is she who 
tells the awful, moving story of the Passion, and 
that so forcibly that all can understand. So the 
pugrim must center his activities within her walls, 
and when once he has become immersed in the 
austerity, the richness, and the immensity of the 
drama which is enacted there, the attractions 
without will enhance the wonders within. 


Half past eight on Palm Sunday morning. 
The early offices are over, but the Cathedral is 
still dark, for the sun takes many hours to reach 
a point at which it can penetrate the lofty stained- 
glass windows from the south. Little can be seen 
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in the sanctuary through the massive railings ex- 
cept the six candles burning steadily on the altar 
‘ and the two large standards on either side. Be- 
hind us, by the light of shaded lamps, a portion 
of the choir is singing terce, the monotony of 
their low chant broken by an occasional shrill 
treble and continually interrupted—sometimes 
all but drowned—by the clash of the great bells 
outside. 

Suddenly the chanting ends. Hight tiny lights 
appear in the roof, sparkling like stars and illumi- 
nating the whole Cathedral. ‘The clergy file to 
their places, and the ministers of the altar, with 
the archbishop, resplendent in cloth of gold cope, 
take their places for the Blessing of the Palms. 

There is something very realistic about the 
service for the Blessing of the Palms. The tran- 
sept is full, and worshipers are streaming in from 
every door. Sevilians the greater part of them 
are—not foreigners—looking forward to the mo- 
ment when they will carry home a branch of the 
plant—palm or olive—which has been blessed 
and hang it in or outside their house throughout 
the year as a token of favor and protection. 

The palm and the olive, to Sevilians, are not, 
as they are to us, exotic importations, but com- 
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panions and friends. 'The one, in its dignity and 
grandeur, adorns their parks and gardens; the 
other provides them with the oil which is almost 
as much a part of their life as bread. And have 
they not heard, year by year, in the sermon which 
follows the procession, how the palm symbolizes 
Christ’s triumph over the prince of death, and 
the olive proclaims the later anointing of the 
Spirit ? 

So they hasten, old and young, from work, or 
the frugal morning meal, to see the archbishop 
move from his canopied seat to the altar as the 
palms are brought forward for distribution. 
Magnificent golden palms, ten and twelve feet 
high, their feathery tops waving in the air as 
they pass from hand to hand. First, the sefiores 
capitulares come up to the sanctuary to receive 
them; then, forming two lines, these return to 
their seats, while the choristers pass up in their 
turn and file back again, grasping their palms 
with both hands, the smallest of them staggering 
under the awkwardness of their burdens, which 
even in the firmer grasp of the clergy bend and 
writhe. Look back into the choir with its gilded 
railings; it seems alive with the lissome, waving 
branches—so unlike its usual state of repose. 
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The distribution is over; the procession of the 
Palms begins. First the huge processional cross, 

draped in purple; then the thurifers with their 
" silver censers, the choir in scarlet and white, the 
black-cassocked clergy, the canons of the Ca- 
thedral, the sacred ministers of the altar, and the 
archbishop. Stand at a corner of the sanctuary 
and watch them as they move slowly downward 
toward the great south door chanting an anti- 
phon, censers swinging, candles burning, palms 
swaying—a princely sight. 

Then turn back toward the sanctuary—and 
what a change! A few little choristers only, dis- 
tributing the heaps of ‘olive branches and rose- 
mary to the people, and workmen bearing away 
great bundles of the golden palms on their 
shoulders. The children of the immense congre- 
gation have eyes only for the olive boughs! But 
the choristers are practical-minded little people, 
and make short work of their duties. Running 
down the carpeted steps with great armfuls of 
the plant, they throw liberal portions among the 
congregation—and disappear. 

It speaks volumes for the spirit of worship in 
the place that there is no suspicion of irreverence 
about the scene. Hands are held out silently, and 
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the branches of olive pass from one to another 
till all who want them are satisfied, or appear so. 
Manolo—little imp!—runs off on the spot with 
his trophy, lest anyone should suggest his shar- 
ing it. Carmencita breaks off a sprig of hers and 
puts it into the hand of a raggedly clothed old 
man who is leaning against one of the massive 
crimson-draped pillars. A gentle-faced young 
nun looks round for some one to divide a branch 
with her, and by chance touches the sleeve of an 
army officer. He has none himself—later on he 
will buy a palm branch in the market—but he 
turns to a girl in deep mourning who has an olive 
bough so large that she can hardly maneuver her 
prayerbook. A motion of the hand—a smile— 
and the bough is parted. 

But meanwhile the procession has emerged into 
the sunshine and is making a circuit of the Ca- 
thedral. Walk round then to the northeast door 
by which it will re-enter. Surely enough, the 
veiled cross and the tasseled birettas of the can- 
tors can just be seen. Scores of children waving 
their olive boughs run joyfully to meet it, un- 
consciously imitating the pueri Hebreorum of 
nineteen centuries before. 

Outside the “Palos” door, as it is called, the 
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crowd grows larger and larger. The bells of the 


Giralda clash and boom. The voices of the can- 


tors come nearer. Children shout with happiness 
as their mothers lift them to see the prelate pass. 
The very scene described in the antiphons of the 
singers is being re-enacted: 


The children met Him, and in their hands carried 
branches of palms, 

And they cried with a loud voice saying: Hosanna in 
the highest. 


The multitude goeth forth with flowers and palms to meet 
the Redeemer, 

And their voices rend the heavens in praise of Christ: 
Hosanna in the highest. 


With angels and with the children let us, the faithful, 
join, 

Crying out to Him that triumphed over death: Hosanna 
in the highest. 


The first of the cantors have entered the dim 
church when the heavy doors swing to, and the 
procession remains without. Faintly we hear the 
strains of the familiar Gloria, laus et honor 


Glory, laud, and honor be, 
O Christ, Redeemer, King, to Thee. . 
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Till the hymn dies away those without answer 
those within by alternate verses. Then the sub- 
deacon knocks upon the door with the foot of the 
cross. Slowly it swings back; the procession, 
leaving the sunlight, passes once more into the 
immensity of the temple, till with palms swaying 
and candles gleaming in what after the daylight 
seems thick darkness, the priests stand once more 
in the sanctuary and the choir chants the introit. 
The Palm Sunday Mass has begun. 


Late on the same evening, after vespers have 
been sung, with their fine harmonised Spanish 
setting of In exitu Israel, comes the first of the 
long Processions of the Brotherhoods that have 
made Seville in Holy Week famous. 

You will love to watch the preparations. All 
the streets are filling, the narrow Sierpes is one 
mass of people; it would take a serpent to wriggle 
his way through it. The stacks of chairs which 
have been piled along the route of the procession 
are being rapidly unpacked and placed in rows. 
In front of the Town Hall seats covered with red 
cloth are appearing; red-velvet-lined chairs fill 
the center. Cheery merchants parade the streets 
with trays of sweetmeats, nuts, and cakes. Bal- 
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loons of all colors fly from long strings. Cheap 
. eanes, picture postcards, programs—all are there, 
and who knows what besides. Countries, after 
all, you will think, are much the same. Only one 
character gives a Southern color to the crowd: 
the water-seller, three glasses in a belt round his 
waist and a huge earthenware water-bottle on 
his shoulder, crying, “Water, water,” as he passes 
—‘Hay agua-a-a’—and driving a busy trade. 

Already, as we walk the streets of the route, 
the cofradias, or brotherhoods, are gathering in 
the respective churches whence they start to join 
the rest. You may perhaps catch a glimpse of a 
quaintly dressed member of one of them: a figure 
not soon to be forgotten. There he goes in a 
black, buttoned cassock, and coming down over it 
a yellow garment which completely covers not 
only his face and head, but also a long pointed 
cap which he wears, giving the effect of a tall 
conical hood. ‘Two slits only are left, for the 
eyes, and as the Nazarene (for so he is called) 
hurries through the crowd lest he miss his place 
in the procession, he draws the front of his head- 
dress down, that the slits may be a little larger. 
There goes another of them, in white and blue, 
from “Our Lady of Montserrat”; another beside 
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him, in dark blue with a red device and yellow 
girdle, belongs to the “Christ of Salvation.” 
From across the river come two brothers from 
“Our Lady of Hope,” whose members are clad, 
some in vivid scarlet, others in green. Across 
the road passes slowly a member of the “Sa- 
cred Descent” in purple. Yellow and scarlet are 
the colors of the “Sacred Thrust”; scarlet and 
white are the “Seven Words.” It is a strange 
sight to see the Nazarenes mingling with a holi- 
day crowd, and the anonymity which their dress 
was originally designed to secure is certainly 
guaranteed, for so long as they care to preserve 
it, even in the presence of their acquaintances. 
Seven o’clock strikes. It is almost dark. Out- 
side the Town Hall the brilliant lights go up, 
the mayor and his train appear, and the roads 
are cleared by the police. For perhaps two hours 
the chair-letters have been besieging strangers— 
without great success, for their prices are high 
and good views can be had from the pavement. 
Now, in the few moments that remain, they re- 
double their efforts. “Hay asiento barato,” they 
ery, “hay asiento-o-o’’—till the roll of the first 
drums hushes them to something like silence. 
There are thousands in the plaza now, in seats 
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and balconies, at windows and doors, on railings 
‘and posts, on the pavements, ten or twelve deep, 
everywhere. And they are strangely quiet. On 
the shoulders of twenty or thirty bearers are car- 
ried huge platforms on short legs, supporting the 
pasos—figures or groups of life size, jewel- 
decked and adorned with flowers. The paso of 
“Our Lady of Sorrow” has one hundred and 
twenty dozen white carnations in silver vases; 
that of “Our Lady of the Silence,” one hundred 
and twenty dozen red ones. When some partic- 
ularly pleasing group passes, halts and salutes, 
(as they all do) before the municipal tribunes, the 
low hum of conversation swells into a murmur of 
approval. But there is no applause, unless it is 
when one of the bandsmen executes a tour de 
force on the cornet. Some one knocks sharply on 
the platform; it is raised again by the bearers 
and passes onwards. All hats are lifted as each 
paso and each cross goes by; soldiers raise their 
hands in salute, and conversation for a moment 
ceases. 

The disposition of each cofradia varies little, 
and the order of Palm Sunday night, on which 
five, each with two pasos, sally forth, may serve 
to describe the whole. First comes a military 
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band, or the drums, playing martial music. There 
follows a processional cross, borne aloft, men 
dressed as Roman soldiers, and a banner with the 
Roman device “S.P.Q.R.” (Senatus populusque 
romanus—the Roman senate and people). This 
sign was adopted at a very early date by the 
cofradias to remind those who witnessed the pro- 
cession of the Roman soldiers who accompanied 
Christ on the way to Calvary. 

After the soldiers and their insignia come the 
veiled cross and large banner of the paso, both 
with attendants. This is followed by the paso 
itself, with attendant clergy and thurifers. An- 
other band brings up the rear, but this band is 
playing slow, sad music, effective and subdued 
in its tone. 

And everywhere, before and behind, to left 
and to right, are the curiously garbed, weird fig- 
ures of the Nazarenes. Some of these bear horns 
or trumpets, which are thought by many to have 
been introduced into the procession to symbolize 
the trumpets of the Roman soldiers or to bewail 
with their melancholy notes the events which are 
being commemorated. It seems not unlikely, 
however, that their object was simply the neces- 
sary one of giving the signal to halt or advance. 
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Other Nazarenes bear wands, or,more commonly, 
» enormous lighted candles in honor of their office, 
or a kind of basket (canastilla) intended for ad- 
ditional unlighted candles or candles that have 
burned down during the lengthy procession. 
The devotion of Seville to Our Lady will also be 
observed in the insignia known as “Sin pecado” 
(Sinless) consisting of her crown, two golden 
palms, and an inscription appropriate to the 
subject. 

As the procession slowly passes, you may hear 
Sevilians describing to their friends from other 
parts of Spain the histories of some of the cofra- 
dias and the legends which have grown up around 
them. Most of the brotherhoods date from the 
fifteenth or the sixteenth century, though a few 
have been founded in every century since, even 
in our own. It would be tedious to relate the his- 
tories of very many: as an example, let us take 
the Brotherhood of St. Julian, which will pass 
early in the procession to-night. This is one of 
the first cofradias the date of whose foundation 
is known; its origin was in the year 1412, though 
it did not take its present character as a peni- 
tential confraternity until 1565. Its rule, which 
dates from this latter year, lays down that a 
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chapter of the society shall be held every Palm 
Sunday, followed by a sermon, and general con- 
fession and communion of all its members. The 
officers are exhorted to insure that all the mem- 
bers are at peace with one another on this day, to 
reconcile those that are at enmity, and, if any one 
of them be refractory, to forbid him to walk in 
the procession and to fine him—one pound of 
waa! 

In the year 1580 there had been no rain in Se- 
ville for many months, and by May the drought 
was intense. The Brotherhood of St. Julian 
determined upon a procession of penitence to 
the Cathedral, with one of its pasos, which re- 
mained before the high altar all night long, while 
an unceasing chain of prayer was made, not only 
by members of the Brotherhood, but by people 
from all the parishes of the city. On the next 
day a solemn intercessory service was held, and 
in the afternoon the procession returned sadly to 
its church, for the heavens were as relentlessly 
blue as ever and the sun blazed overhead in a 
cloudless sky. 

But while it was still on the road—the church 
is in the extreme northern limits of the city—the 
sky suddenly became as dark as on the first Good 
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Friday, and there followed a downpour of rain 
.so torrential that the paso was forced to take 
shelter in the nearest church to hand, and to re- 
main there all night and for most of the following 
day. Save for one brief interval, the rain con- 
tinued steadily for a week, soaking at last ground 
which had been so parched and hard that the 
crops had been wholly despaired of. The rejoic- 
ings of the people, and the prestige which the 
brotherhood thenceforward enjoyed, may be 
imagined—arid as we stand hemmed in by the 
fervent crowds on this Palm Sunday night, it is 
easier to imagine it here than elsewhere. 

There is no rain to-night, at all events. The 
day has been glorious: “true weather of Semana 
Santa,” say the people to one another! For two, 
three hours—one hardly knows how long—we 
stand in the great square and watch, till the last 
paso has gone Cathedralward, and the huge 
crowd, which for so long has stood patiently with 
us, breaks loose at last and streams in all direc- 
tions. It is then that the popular spirit comes 
out once more. We lose half the spectacle if we 
see no more than the procession. That indeed is 
ordered, reverent and effective; the crowd-spirit 
is there, but controlled by tradition and faith. 
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But would you realize the affection and esteem 
which the people have for the brotherhoods? 
Then follow a paso back through the Cathedral, 
and so to the church to which it belongs. True, 
you may come upon a back-street tavern, where 
the paso, with its scores of still gleaming candles, 
is set down in an atmosphere of incense and 
flowers, that the Nazarenes, with the front of 
their headdress rolled up to the forehead, may 
enjoy some much needed and not scanty refresh- 
ment. But what of that? At the church, though 
it be twelve or even one o’clock, you will see the 
frenzied enthusiasm, and hear the vociferous 
welcome of the crowds, as the paso comes home, 
with its candles burned down, but in safety. 

You can hear, too, all over Seville—in the 
streets, at the entrances to the churches, from the 
balconies of clubs and private houses—those lit- 
tle devotional songs called saetas which are in- 
variably associated with Semana Santa. Some of 
them are merely descriptive of the events com- 
memorated: 


Con sudor frio y descalzo 
va caminando Jesis; 
las fuerzas le van faltando; 
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ya no puede con la cruz: 
un hombre le va ayudando.* 


Others have the ring of devotion, sometimes of 
passion: 


éQuién me presta una escalera 
para subir al madero 

a quitarle las espinas 

a Jestis el Nazareno? ” 


And many enshrine the love of Seville for the 
Mother of the Saviour: 


Eres corona del cielo 

y palma de la victoria; 
relicario de la gloria, 
madre del Dios verdadero? 


The origin of the saeta is probably entirely 
popular. The word means, literally, an arrow, 
and the derivation still strikes the hearer as ap- 
propriate. For, like an arrow, the shrill, poign- 


+ Barefooted, and covered with clammy sweat, Jesus goes on 
His way. Now His strength is failing Him. He can no longer 
bear the cross. A man is helping Him with it. 

? Who will lend me a ladder, that I may mount to the beam 
(of the Cross) to take the (crown of) thorns from Jesus the 
Nazarene? 

* Thou art the crown of Heaven, a palm of victory, a reliquary 
of glory, mother of the true God. 
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ant melody cleaves the air. Suddenly and plain- 
tively it rises; an immediate hush falls upon all 
around; none dares to raise his voice and join in, 
for the singer is inspired, or so it seems, and it 
is impossible to break in upon the outpouring of 
such long pent-up emotion. Only when the last 
sad notes die away is the spell broken, and the im- 
mense crowd thunders its applause. Such, at 
least, was the singing of saetas not many years 
since: they were always, or almost always, a spon- 
taneous outburst of emotion. But to-day they 
are too often rendered by professional singers, 
and, though the traditional words and airs re- 
main, the spirit that gave them life is rapidly de- 
parting. Year after year the newspapers be- 
wail this loss of spontaneity, but the quality is 
easier to lose than to recover. 

It is in the rites of the first days of Holy Week 
that Seville can offer her own peculiar beauties. 
There is, for example, on Sunday evening and 
Wednesday morning, the Display of the Sacred 
Banner. 

This is indeed a strange ceremony. ‘Toward 
the end of Vespers * a number of priests, vested in 


1Which on the Wednesday are sung in the morning, im- 
mediately after Mass. 
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purple, ascend the steps of the sanctuary, which is 
. almost in total darkness, lit only by two great 
candles. Out of the gloom there comes the voice 
of a cantor, chanting the first verse of the V ewilla 
Regis: 

Forth comes the standard of the King: 

Forth shines the mystery of the Cross, 

On which our Life sustained life’s loss, 

Life by His dying us to bring. 
As he sings we are conscious that a standard has 
indeed come forth, for one of the priests, standing 
on the highest step, is waving a huge flag over 
the remainder, who are kneeling as in prayer. 
To and fro he waves it, while the choir takes up 
the hymn, handling the enormous banner with 
surprising dexterity, and now and then allowing 
it to rest for a moment over one or other of his 
kneeling companions. So large is it that he could 
easily cover them with it if he wished. Now he 
furls it; then, as another verse is sung, he waves 
it again. At length all rise and follow the stand- 
ard-bearer up and down the length of the altar, 
while the flag flies, as it were, over the people. 
Then it disappears from sight, and, when the 
priests have returned to the choir, a white, filmy 
curtain is drawn across the altar. 
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This is the famous White Veil, the solemn 
rending of which takes place at the High Mass of 
Wednesday in Holy Week. On the Monday and 
Tuesday the service has been sung behind it: so 
fine is its texture that through it the two lighted 
candles on the altar are clearly visible, and at 
times even the forms of the sacred ministers, as 
they pass to and fro, can be discerned. During 
the Gospel only, for the Canon and at the Bless- 
ing, it is drawn aside. The origin of the White 
Veil is not certainly known, but, whatever some 
may say against the practice of ancient rites 
which are imperfectly understood, its presence 
certainly adds to the sense of mystery which 
throughout these days we are continually made 
to feel. 

The greatly increased congregation at the 
services of Wednesday bears witness to the ap- 
proach of the Solemn Days. There is an earnest- 
ness and an intenseness about the worship of this 
morning which has not been observed before. It 
is as if some mystical shadow were being cast by 
the great fifteen-branched tenebrario, which has 
now been placed outside the choir. Perhaps the 
preparations for Eslava’s great Miserere, so dear 
to the Sevilian, which is solemnly sung in the 
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Cathedral late on the Wednesday and Thursday 
nights, are helping to bring the sense of reality 
nearer to us all. I do not know. 

But there is no doubt that it is there. The dis- 
appearance of the White Veil marks off the first 
three days of the week of mourning from the two 
most solemn days which follow. Up till now the 
tragedy of the Passion has been presented to us, 
as it were, behind a veil; its awfulness has been 
hidden from us. Now we are to look at it more 
closely, more intimately, in all its simple yet ter- 
rible reality. The Veil is to be rent. 

The Gospel is the Passion according to St. 
Luke. Like all these long Gospels, it 1s sung by 
three persons, with a small choir as chorus. To 
the north and south of the sanctuary are two high 
pulpits, occupied respectively by the “Narrator,” 
who takes the bulk of the work, and the “Syna- 
goga,” who sings the parts of all those who may 
be described in general terms as the enemies of 
Christ. Between the two, at a lectern mounted 
on a platform at the chancel gates, is the reader 
who takes the part of Christ; facing him is the 
chorus. 

Seville is fortunate in its men’s voices. The 
visitor who wanders among the naves during the 
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singing of the Passion and hears from afar that 
elaborate chant which is peculiar to Holy Week 
will realize this to the full. I have never heard a 
finer church tenor than the cantor who for several 
years has taken the high Synagoga part. But the 
palm must be given to the little choir—they are 
perhaps at their best on the Sunday, when, 
gathered round a lectern lit by two candles, they 
are heard for the first time. One has only to listen 
to the robustness of their Ave, rex Judeworum, to 
the passion of the Crucifige ewm, to the world of 
meaning put into the simple Barabbam—and 
upon what one word has depended more in the 
history of the human race? As we hear those 
insistent voices, we seem to be in Palestine and in 
presence of the Jewish mob. 

But we must return to the Wednesday’s 
Gospel. As the story proceeds, and the episode 
of the Penitent Thief draws to an end, there is 
a rustle of expectancy among the worshipers. 
The stranger soon learns the reason. As the 
Narrator pronounces the words 


The veil of the Temple was rent in the midst 


a deafening sound, as of thunder, is heard echoing 
through the building; the White Veil falls swiftly 
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as though of its own accord; and, almost before 
we realize it, has disappeared. 


The name of Hilarién Eslava, a nineteenth- 
century composer unknown to the layman at 
home, is one to conjure with in Seville, where he 
served the Cathedral for the greater part of his 
life and is commemorated in his music on many 
great days in the year. Kslava’s Miserere, there- 
fore, sees the Cathedral crowded, with Sevilians 
no less than with strangers: it would almost seem 
to have become as much a tradition as the pro- 
cessions. Let us say at once that this is its 
greatest recommendation; in itself it is hardly 
worthy of its mise-en-scéne. Yet that mise-en- 
scéne would certainly be difficult to match: that 
of the giant church illuminated only by candles, 
save where the light from the streets enters 
through the doors which are flung open wide that 
all may come in. And they do come in—by tens 
of thousands—there is no estimating the number, 
but there can hardly be fewer than twenty-five 
thousand. Many would say there are more. At 
any rate, even in that vast temple, one can hardly 
move. The accompaniment of the singing is or- 
chestral, and as the light from outside penetrates 
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within, so the sound of military music, and the 
vague hum of the processions in the streets, 
mingle from time to time with the voices in the 
psalm. 

The whole of the interpretation is in the hands 
of the tenor, who is generally the finest soloist to 
be found in all Spain. He is on his mettle and he 
knows it. Though in such surroundings there can 
be none of the atmosphere of the concert-room, 
there is no mistaking the commendations, ex- 
pressed in something louder than a whisper, at the 
conclusion of such moving verses as the “Ne 
projicias”’ and the “Tibi soli peccavi.” “Bravo!” 
we hear, and, “No canta mal”—or occasionally 
the reverse, if the reverse is merited, as it some- 
times is, for the trebles are often unequal and be- 
low the standard of the broken voices. The efforts 
of the violins, and the verses in which the sweet 
tones of the Seises are heard, come in for especial 
comment. 

When all is over, the crowds stream out of the 
building and the tourists go home to bed. But the 
Sevilians have hardly begun their evening’s ad- 
ventures. On the Thursday many will not go to 
bed all night. And even on the Wednesday they 
will go in flocks from one church to another, to 
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see the pasos which are resting there. Finally 
they will betake themselves to cafés, drinking 
chatos and discussing everything over again, un- 
til the morrow has been safely seen in. There can 
hardly be said to be any stillness in the nights of 
Semana Santa. 
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T is hard to describe the change of aspect that 
I comes over Seville with the dawn of the 
Thursday in Holy Week. This and the day fol- 
lowing are the greatest days of all—the one for 
its mysterious blend of joy and awe, the other for 
the solemnity of its unrelieved darkness. No car- 
riages, motor-cars, or wheeled traffic whatever, 
are allowed, on these days, in the streets of the 
city; from archbishop to beggar, all must walk. 
On the Monday and Tuesday there has been in 
San Fernando, the principal theater, a religious 
play depicting the incidents of the Passion. Now 
all places of entertamment must close—or “any 
which have not already done so,” as the official 
announcement runs. For the only drama proper 
to these great days is the sacred drama staged 
by the Catholic Church. 

Maundy Thursday, a day on which the mourn- 
ing of Holy Week is checked, as it were, for a 
brief celebration of the institution of the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, is by general custom in Seville 
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the women’s day. It is a day of few Masses and 
still fewer sermons: the services as a whole in the 
parish churches are comparatively sparsely at- 
tended. Yet never in all the year are the churches 
of Seville thronged by more visitors than to-day. 
For Sevilians, young and old, rich and poor—and 
especially the women of Seville, wearing man- 
tillas on their heads, to the foreigner’s delight— 
spend a great part of Maundy Thursday in visit- 
ing one church after another, seeing the pasos 
which are stationed in them, and gazing at the 
monstrances and other treasures in the sagrarios 
which on this day are displayed to view. Every- 
body goes: any member of the Royal Family who 
chances to be in Seville; the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, officers and men; clergy of all ranks; uni- 
versity students, schoolboys, and little children; 
the wealthiest and the poorest alike. In the 
churches from which the pasos have not yet gone 
forth, and especially in those whose pasos are to 
figure in to-night’s procession, the crowds are so 
dense that one can hardly move from one side of 
the church to another; those who enter have to 
struggle for admission against those who are 
leaving. 

In the Cathedral, the great tenebrario still 
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dominates the space between choir and sanctuary. 
Last night it was used at the solemn service of 
Tenebrz, which will be repeated this evening and 
on the evening of Good Friday. Fifteen psalms 
are sung, and at the conclusion of each psalm one 
candle is extinguished; when the last of these 
psalms is ended, the candle which remains is 
hidden beneath the altar till after the Miserere. 
The Cathedral is all but in darkness. Some say 
that the original reason for this ceremony was 
that the service was formerly sung at dawn, 
when the church would be getting continuously 
lighter, and fewer and fewer candles would be 
needed. Perhaps the explanation sounds just a 
little too ingenious to be likely. In any case, how- 
ever, the service, which would be impressive any- 
where, is exceptionally so here, if one can but 
be deaf to the comings and goings of many feet 
around. 

There is only one Mass on Maundy Thursday. 
It is a lengthy service, sung to a setting by Pales- 
trina, beginning at half-past seven, and continu- 
ing till late in the morning. First come the 
Blessing of the Holy Oils and the Consecration 
of the Chrism by the cardinal-archbishop, who is 
also the celebrant. Little of these rites, however, 
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can be seen by the spectator at a distance, as they 
are performed before the high altar, with the 
clergy standing round. More picturesque, and a 
moving sight, is the communion of all the clergy, 
who file up from their places in the choir, between 
long railings which are erected so as to lead from 
choir to altar. This service, which is sung in white 
vestments, is as beautiful in its way as that of 
Easter. The Gloria in excelsis, omitted in all sea- 
sons of penitence, is sung on this day, and as its 
notes are heard the bells clash out from the 
Giralda tower, and then are silent, to be rung 
no more until the first service of Easter. 

After this Solemn Mass is concluded, a proces- 
sion takes place, in which, to the strains of 
Tantum ergo, the Sacrament is borne to what is 
sometimes called the “Altar of Repose.” In 
reality this is not an altar at all, but a huge domed 
monument of wood, erected in front of the main 
west door, over the tombstone of Columbus’ son 
Fernando. It cannot be said that the monument 
is of great beauty—it is, in fact, rather deplor- 
able, if looked at with the eyes of the reason. 
Towering over one hundred feet in height, 
painted white and gold, it repels the artistically 
minded, both by its intrinsic nature and by its 
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incongruity with the Cathedral as a whole. But 
look at it when the procession has departed. Ob- 
serve the magnificent silver custodia, containing 
the Host, enshrined in it, the hanging lamps of 
silver, the myriads of lights burning in silver 
candlesticks: above all, the crowds of men and 
women—working men and women at that—who 
come to do reverence to the Sanctissimum, and 
find before the monument a place where they can 
pray in quiet, undisturbed by the scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of sightseers who pass them. One looks 
upon the monument at a time like this in a some- 
what different light. 

At three o’clock is performed the ceremony of 
the Lavatorio, or Washing of the Feet. This is 
done by the archbishop to thirteen poor men, in 
the presence of a large gathering. As one fre- 
quently hears foreigners treating this ceremony 
with something like scorn, and declaiming against 
its “unreality”—the recipients of the archbishop’s 
attentions having very properly been prepared 
and made clean beforehand—it may be as well to 
say that the idea underlying it is that of a parable 
in action. It is not itself so much an act of 
charity (though the recipients are also given 
alms) as a ceremony performed with the object 
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of teaching in a striking way the lesson Christ 
Himself associated with it: “If I then, your Lord 
‘and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought 
- to wash one another’s feet.” 

By the time we leave the Lavatorio the 
Nazarenes are already making their way to their 
posts, for the first pasos are timed to leave their 
churches at about half-past five. The processions 
of to-day and to-morrow are the longest and most 
splendid of all. Sixteen pasos file past on Thurs- 
day: evening, a procession which takes nearly 
three hours to pass any one spot, and twenty-six 
take part in the two processions of Good Friday. 
The general aspect of the scene is much the same 
as on Palm Sunday; but the people find some- 
thing new to discuss every moment, even those 
who have gazed at these pasos year by year since 
their childhood. Here is one which has not been 
seen for a generation and has now been com- 
pletely restored and readorned. There is the 
famous Cristo de la Expiracion, from the Triana 
suburb, on which has been spent a sum of two 
hundred thousand pesetas (about six thousand 
pounds) in order to make it worthy to take its 
place in the procession. Here again is a familiar 
paso which excites comment by the vividness of 
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its floral decorations. At its base is a snow-white 
mass composed of some two thousand white car- 
nations. In their midst is a blood-red splash of 
flowers of deepest crimson. 


Since Wednesday, the number of strangers 
has increased beyond knowledge. Every train 
from Madrid has been crowded to its utmost 
capacity. Cars have poured into the city. Those 
in the know can point out any number of notabil- 
ities in the crimson seats erected in front of the 
Town Hall. The queen’s mother, Princess Bea- 
trice, is a well-known and much-loved figure in 
Seville. Various members of the Royal House 
visit the city for Holy Week in different years. 
There are literary celebrities: Azorin, the 
brothers Quintero, the novelist Pérez Lugin (the 
last-named, it is said, is seeking copy, and has 
been seen, a Nazarene of ample proportions, 
bearing a candle in the processions). On the bal- 
cony of the Club Belmonte, with his wife, is the 
famous tenor Hipdélito Lazaro, who came for the 
Miserere. There are dancers and singers: Cen- 
teno, the renowned artist in saetas, whose fees can 
only be guessed at; El Soldadito and Cabezas, 
from Jerez (where sherry is made) ; Cepero, la 
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Goyita, la Nitta de las Saetas, and others of a 
different class are there too. Many of these will 
sing from the windows of the Club Belmonte, 
or the Casa de Fe, in the Sierpes, and the best will 
be called to the Royal box, and graciously com- 
manded to sing a saeta or two from that exalted 
station. 

The time passes on wings. Before we know it, 
midnight has struck. Still the streets are 
crowded. Half-past twelve, one o'clock, half- 
past one... 

The last of Thursday’s pasos has hardly 
reached its church, surrounded by its fervent ad- 
herents, when the first of Friday’s, timed to leave 
at two o’clock in the morning, makes ready to 
depart. Go to San Lorenzo to see the beginning 
of this amazing sight—the early-morning proces- 
sion of Good Friday. A dark, starless night. 
All the street lamps extinguished. The square 
in front of the church packed with people—you 
would hardly think more could be got into it. The 
whole square, and the streets beyond, alive with 
expectation. An excited, but absolutely reverent 
crowd. The door of the church fast closed. 

Two strokes of a bell. The church door swings 
slowly open. A Nazarene emerges—then an- 
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other—another—another. With the first move- 
ment of the door the deepest silence has fallen 
upon the crowd. Slowly the black-garbed 
Nazarenes file out: so still is the night that their 
footsteps can be heard upon the pavement. Then 
suddenly there is a stir. The first of the pasos, 
borne upon many shoulders, comes stumblingly 
out: it is the “Jesus of Great Power” (Jesvis del 
Gran Poder), a figure of Our Lord bending 
under the weight of the Cross. 

Now the silence breaks, and the vast assembly 
of spectators, half illumined by the trembling 
candles of the procession, bursts into cries of ad- 
miration, awe, delight. From here and there, 
from balconies above and the crowd below, come 
saetas, strong and robust, which quiver with emo- 
tion, and finally are lost in a wail of grief. 

Follow the procession through the crowded 
streets—or anticipate it if you can—and see these 
same pasos, with those of the other confraterni- 
ties, wend their way through the great central 
square. The spectacle will last for nearly three 
hours. It includes some of the most famous pasos 
of all. The “Great Power” is hailed as one of 
these. Another is the paso of San Gil, known 
everywhere except on the official program as the 
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“Macarena.” A third comes from another Triana 
church, San Jacinto. 

It is not till nearly seven o’clock that the last 
of the Nazarenes enters the Cathedral. The 
crowds have been growing denser, if that be pos- 
sible. Those who prefer snatching a little sleep to 
spending the whole night in vigil have joined 
them. And this is as well, for to see the return of 
the best known pasos to their churches is almost 
an act of obligation. 

So, while a few all-night watchers creep home 
to sleep for a while, the vast majority take one of 
two routes. Some go toward the bridge which 
divides ‘Triana from Seville, to meet the “Esper- 
anza”’ (the paso of Hope) and accompany it to 
San Jacinto. The remainder attach themselves to 
the “Macarena,” that swarthy Sevilian figure of 
the Virgin, whose followers excite especial ad- 
miration for their martial and stately bearing. So 
slow is the progress that it is sometimes as late 
as eleven o’clock on Good Friday morning before 
the most distant parishes are reached, and the 
pasos, with candles burned almost to nothing, 
deposited in their churches. 

Have you been tempted during the course of 
this Holy Week to think the processions so much 
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outward show, intended to attract the stranger 
to Seville? This night’s experience will have un- 
deceived you. But do you possibly still think the 
emotion superficial, the spectators unmindful of 
the Gospel story? There are some who think so, 
misled by the apparently festive spirit which ac- 
companies the intense solemnity, and unable to 
comprehend the southern temperament. 

Let these, then, stay on in the Cathedral, on 
Good Friday morning, when the procession has 
passed through, for the “Sermon of the Passion,” 
which is preached at seven o’clock. They will find 
no ceremony or ritual here: the church is stripped 
and bare. Kneeling figures still pray here and 
there before the monument, but in the space be- 
tween choir and sanctuary there is a congregation 
numbering hundreds—a few sitting, but most 
standing or kneeling, while the preacher is in the 
pulpit, discoursing by no means briefly. What is 
he relating, the spectator may ask? The simple 
story of the Passion. 

The events of the sacred week are gathered up 
and presented vividly and directly, with no undue 
elaboration and no pointing of morals. At the 
final climax—‘It is finished’”—the whole of the 
congregation for a moment falls on its knees. 
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Then follow a few simple words of exhortation, 
and the people are dismissed. 


The offices of Good Friday at Seville differ 
but little from those which may be attended in 
any other of the world’s great cathedrals. Shortly 
after eight o’clock the archbishop begins the cele- 
bration of the solemn service of the day, and, as 
on Thursday, civic representatives attend. No 
rites could more effectively convey the dominant 
sense of gloom and sorrow than does the Mass of 
the Presanctified, with the noiseless entry and 
prostration of the ministers, the solemn chanting 
of the St. John Passion, the gradual uncovering 
and silent adoration of the Cross, and the singing 
of the Reproaches to an intensely poignant set- 
ting by Victoria. Then, to the strains of an aus- 
tere V exilla Regis, comes a slow procession to the 
monument, whence the Sacrament, deposited 
there yesterday, is brought back with all solem- 
nity to the altar. By this time the Cathedral is 
again well filled, and the Mass is proceeded with 
in the presence of a huge congregation. Compline 
and Tenebre are sung in the early afternoon, the 
Miserere being not Eslava’s on this occasion, but 
one by an anonymous composer. Perhaps this 
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final service of Tenebre will make a deeper im- 
pression on the stranger than the crowded ones 
of the two preceding days. 

While it is in the course of singing, the vast 
crowds outside are gathering for the last proces- 
sion of all. At six o’clock it starts, and about five 
hours later the final paso enters the doors of the 
Cathedral. There is a rather more subdued note 
in the crowds to-night, whether due to the 
solemnity of the day or to the effects of all-night 
vigils it is hard to judge. Twelve pasos file by 
with the same accompaniments as before. Then 
expectation rises high, for the final scene, the 
Santo Entierro (Sacred Burial) is about to be 
presented. 

First come municipal officers on horseback, 
with uniforms of especial brilliance, then the 
“Romans,” now familiar to the stranger, followed 
by the Confraternity of the Sacred Burial bear- 
ing a paso representing Death and the Triumph 
of the Cross. A second paso, called the Christ 
of Love, comes next with its confraternity. Rep- 
resentatives of all kinds of interests bring up the 
rear of the procession: of the parishes, religious 
orders, confraternities, clergy, and civic and 
national authority. A choir renders religious 
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music in keeping with the significance of the pro- 
cession, and a paso representing Christ in the 
Sepulchre follows it. 

There is still one more paso, and only one: 
“Our Lady of Solitude.” Christ is resting from 
His work, but His mother is still mourning for 
Him. So Good Friday in Seville ends with the 
remembrance of her sorrows. 

By midnight, Seville is sleeping. 


In Spain, as in other Catholic countries, the 
services of Easter begin on the Saturday in Holy 
Week: Spaniards give it the beautiful name of 
the “Saturday of Glory.” 

The Cathedral ceremonies are not unusual. 
The minor offices are sung at seven o’clock, and 
the lengthy but beautiful rites which precede the 
first Mass of Easter follow. There is the blessing 
of the new fire and the Paschal Candle, the reci- 
tation of the prophecies, the blessing of the font, 
and the singing of the litanies. At Mass the 
Gloria in excelsis is sung in the presence of a 
now large congregation, which waits in expecta- 
tion for the drawing of the black veil above the 
high altar, when the Gloria begins. Simulta- 
neously the Giralda bells peal out once more, and 
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their joyful tones are taken up by the bells of all 
the churches in the city, which keep up an inter- 
mittent chorus throughout the day and the Easter 
days which follow. 

For my own part I would as soon be outside 
the Cathedral as inside at the moment of the 
Gloria. The joyfulness of those bells is infec- 
tious. About ten o’clock the signal is given, and 
to walk about the city from that time till noon 
is to hear every corner echoing with music, as first 
one church and then another takes up the strain. 
For a moment or two there may be silence; then 
at once another peal begins, and in a few seconds 
more the air is re-echoing again. 

The significance of the prohibition of wheeled 
traffic on the Thursday and Friday of Holy 
Week is only realized fully on the Saturday 
morning. ‘The bustle and movement of the city 
strike us strangely after two days’ cessation— 
more strangely, for some curious reason, than the 
cessation itself. The carriages are doing business 
in the Square of San Fernando again. Carts are 
everywhere. Trams jolt along uneasily as before. 
Piano-organs grind out their interminable 
melodies. Motor-cars appear again, some of them 
preparing to bear the advance guard of the 
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forasteros out of Seville—those who have come 
for the minimum of time, from Wednesday night 
to Saturday midday. 

Compline at half-past three ends the services 
of the “Saturday of Glory” and there is a long 
pause before the final burst of joy which the 
Spaniards call “Resurrection Sunday.” Com- 
pline is soon over, and the few worshippers dis- 
perse. Shall we follow them? Or shall we wait 
in the all but empty Cathedral to watch the final 
preparations for to-morrow? 

There is leisure to look around us now, and to 
admire the wealth of beauty which the unveiling 
process reveals. But—the heavy tread of work- 
men, and in a moment the whole building is in- 
vaded! With doors slung wide open, they begin 
their task of preparation. Some are removing 
the last vestiges of purple coverings from altar- 
pieces and windows. Others are beginning the 
demolition of Thursday’s monument. Two pairs 
of men are restoring the huge silver candlesticks, 
each of which requires two bearers, to the choir. 
One man is placing row upon row of candles, 
some taller than himself, upon the high altar. 
Questioning, calling to one another in rough 
Andalusian patois, they seem strangely out of 
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place in this temple where for a week we have 
heard only severely modulated voices or tones 
raised hardly above a whisper. 

They clash and jar upon us as we sit, and we 
rise to go. 

But, even as we turn, there comes from aloft a 
sound heard but once since the solemn season 
began—the voice of the organ. It, too, is prepar- 
ing for Easter. Released at last from captivity, it 
shouts and sings, as if of its own volition rejoicing 
and reveling in its freedom; mounts aloft on 
wings, gathers strength, pours it forth, sinks low 
upon a tremor of sound; then again ascends, high 
and yet higher, soaring, swelling, with exuberant 
fullness of very mirth, into a rich and triumphant 
pean of thanksgiving and praise. 

Nor has this died away, when from some one of 
those distant crannies of the nave—how distant, 
who can tell?—comes a crooning song—a song 
that might lull a child to sleep on a wild and 
stormy night when his father is abroad and he 
knows not how it will fare with him. 

And from an answering reed is heard a reply 
—the reply which is no answer—the reply of the 
Week of Mourning. No song this, but a cry—an 
outpouring of pure emotion, an act of the heart, 
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formless, wordless. It dies. Unanswered. (Un- 
heard?) 

Silence, and again a voice. The voice of the 
whirlwind, sweeping over the chords. The dark- 
ness of Gethsemane, the revilings of the San- 
hedrin, the shouts of the people, the thunder of 
Good Friday, the darkness again of Calvary— 
all are there. And caught up into that whirlwind 
and furious storm, you may hear the Wail of 
Fear and the Cry of Anguished Love... . Yet 
you must listen for them, for the storm rages 
bighysct 

And at its loudest, comes one trumpet note, 
clear above all the rest, before which the elements 
quail, shouts die, voices are hushed, and the faith- 
ful watchers are calmed, gladdened and thrilled. 

For, rising higher and higher, supreme now 
over all, it breaks into those accents of praise 
sung the world over on Resurrection Morning: 


I AM RISEN AND AM YET WITH THEE: ALLELUYA. 


THY KNOWLEDGE IS BECOME MARVELOUS: 
ALLELUYA, ALLELUYA. 
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OBODY quite knows when the services of 
N Easter Sunday begin. For hours before 
the rising of the sun the streets are alive with 
worshipers. In the Cathedral, the first of the 
services announced is at half-past four, but there 
may well be churches in the city at which Mass is 
said earlier still. One learns to realize that any- 
thing is possible in Seville. 

The principal service in the Cathedral will be- 
gin at about ten o’clock, but do not fail to be there 
at latest by half-past nine—not only to get a 
seat, but because the choir, at full strength, is 
singing Solemn Terce to a setting in fa bordon 
by Almandoz. To an English hearer the bursts 
of full organ between any two psalms, and the 
softer passages in accompaniment which occur 
between different verses of a psalm, are strangely 
attractive—attractive from their very strange- 
ness. It is doubtful, on the other hand, if he will 
ever learn to love those shrill Spanish trebles 
which to those unused to them seem to spoil the 
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splendid harmonies so seldom heard in such mag- 
nificent surroundings as now. 

One Pontifical High Mass is much like an- 
other, and few words are needed to describe that 
which is now unrolled before us. Of course it is 
splendid, brilliant, spectacular—a worthy and 
fitting crown to a week of wonder. Every detail 
is arranged with care; every place is known and 
kept, even when the sanctuary is crowded. No 
less wonderful is the attentiveness and reverence 
of the vast congregation—of the native part of 
it at least—which again overflows into the naves 
on either side. One feels it both in the frequent 
intervals when neither organ nor choir is heard, 
and in the cardinal-archbishop’s long, though 
eloquent sermon, delivered in resonant tones, 
without a note, from a seat at the steps of the 
chancel. And one feels it most of all when the 
splendour of white and gold in that array before 
the altar is hushed and bowed at the tinkle of a 
silver bell, which tells the waiting throng of wor- 
shipers below that He whom they seek has sud- 
denly come to His Temple. .. . 

The music of this Mass is by Torres, with but 
a single sequence by the Sevilian favorite Eslava. 
Few better rendered services than this will be 
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heard in Spain. One has only to listen to the 
exquisitely phrased Kyrie and Gloria, accom- 
panied by strings, or to the stately prose Victime 
paschali lawdes to realize that. And the remain- 
der, even to the organist’s Hallelujah Chorus, 
and the Triumphal March with which the long 
procession returns to the altar, is equally worthy 
of place and occasion alike. 

At last this final crowded service, more than 
two hours in length, is over. The Papal Blessing 
has been given. The cardinal-archbishop has been 
escorted, through throngs of the faithful, to his 
palace. The last of the crowded masses at the 
altars of the Chapel Royal and the Trascoro has 
ended, and, in the radiance of an April afternoon, 
multitudes of good Sevilians, who have trodden 
the Via Dolorosa, kept vigil beneath the Cross, 
and rejoiced in the Easter triumph, are off—with 
their families to the Bull-fight. For, as everyone 
knows, the Spanish bull-fighting season proper 
opens on Easter Sunday. 

“A los toros!” they shout. “To the bulls! A los 
toros!” 


We will not follow them. Nor (with your 
leave) will we follow the crowds that flock into 
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the churches of the most popular pasos to haye 
.a last glimpse of them in their splendor. I have 
sometimes gone to the tiny Patrocinio Chapel in 
Triana, which is crowded on these days with 
people—mainly poor—pressing close to the won- 
derful stand of chased silver on which is set the 
velvet-clad jewel-bedecked figure of Our Lady, 
and still more of them passing reverently by the 
terribly realistic figure of Christ on the Cross at 
the moment of His death. This last is laid on the 
ground, so that those who admire it may see the 
awfulness of detail—the contraction of the mus- 
cles, the wounded flesh, the thorns left in the fore- 
head—and the wealth of purple iris and carna- 
tions placed there by reverent hands. This and 
many another sight you might like to see, but you 
are leaving for the north by the night express, are 
you not? So let us rather return to the jasmine- 
scented gardens which Semana Santa has almost 
allowed us to forget. 

Let us wander among the myrtle and rose 
walks of the Alcazar, through the famous maze 
if you like, or among the orange trees—anywhere 
to escape the crowds. Or you may wish to say 
good-by to the broad, placid river, to the shady 
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Maria Luisa groves, to your favorite plazuela, to 
some typical street of your discovering. . . . 

Go where you will, only be at the station in 
good time, if you please. You will not yet have 
finished with the crowds of Sevilian festival-time. 

Once safely at the station and in your seat, you 
may be diverted by looking around at those who 
are to be your fellow-passengers. The platform 
is full of Sevilians who have come to see off 
friends, but for my own part I see only one whom 
I know. Don Francisco—of course! Who could 
imagine a Semana Santa when he had no for- 
eigners in tow? Three youths of the student type. 
English, I fancy—the gray flannel trousers of 
the tallest betray him. Let us greet them and 
join in their conversation. 

“Tt is not impossible,” said Don Francisco, an- 
swering perhaps an unspoken question, “that 
bull-fighting will some day be a thing of the past. 
But that time has not come yet, and it is doing no 
service to our country to pretend that it is here 
already. The thing that will drive it out will un- 
doubtedly be football. 

“There are plenty of people in Spain—men as 
well as women—who have never seen, and never 
will see, a bull-fight. They hold it to be degrad- 
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ing in the extreme. Incidentally, they deplore the 
‘fact that foreigners who visit Spain are the first 
to enquire for the corrida and go to it, and they 
ask how in such circumstances reforms can ever 
take place. 

“But opinions and speeches and articles in the 
newspapers—these will never drive it out. It is 
in our blood; we need strong counter-attractions 
if we are to resist it. The strongest attraction 
which has presented itself in this century is your 
English futbol. They play it everywhere in 
Spain, this futbol, even on our hot, parched 
ground in the summer. In the streets you may 
see the children kicking a ball for play, instead of 
pretending, as of old, to be toreros or maddened 
bulls. In the papers you may read of champion- 
ships and leagues, almost as in England. At one 
place and another—yes, even in Seville not many 
years ago—a great bull-fight has given place to 
a futbol match. 

“And,” pursues Don Francisco, musingly, as 
if to himself, “I do not regret this change. No— 
on the whole, I do not regret it.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then one of 
the English boys—the brother, I fancy, of the 
tall one—changes the subject shyly: 
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“Do they—Don Francisco, do they really 
mean all these things that you have showed us 
all the week? These gorgeous processions—the 
long services—all the jewels and flowers: it seems 
to me so unreal somehow—like a play. Is it real 
to them?” ‘ 

Don Francisco was silent—for so long that I 
had almost translated the question to him, think- 
ing that his English had failed him. But a look 
in his eyes stopped me. 

“It is all real to us, hijo,’ he said, quietly, 
at last, changing the personal pronoun without 
emphasis. “It is true that in the cofradias—the 
brotherhoods—there are men without religion, to 
whom the processions are a thing of custom—of 
patriotism—I scarcely know what. But better 
surely that they should join them thus than not 
at all. And to most of us there are moments in 
Semana Santa. ... We live it all again, that 
week, as we live it in the drama of the Mass. We 
Spaniards, we love drama, you understand; we 
learn by drama and pictures better than by books. 
We are not like the English in that way. But 
you come to us with open minds, you learn of us 
and we of you.” 

“We certainly learn of you, Don Francisco,” 
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I said, heartily. ‘“We have surely more to learn 
_ from Spain to-day than from any other country 
in Europe. If we show you sometimes how to 
use and organize your life, you show us how to 
enrich it and enjoy it. Surely our two nations 
are complementary.” 

“To enrich it,” said Don Francisco, with a 
tranquil smile. ‘Yes, that is true, we have riches 
here in Spain. Treasures of beauty. Wealth of 
leisure. Riches of time.” | 

The last words he pronounced with such a 
comic air that we all burst out laughing. For as 
he spoke he pulled out his watch and we saw that 
the starting of the train was already twenty 
minutes overdue. 

“Ah, you English,” said Don Francisco, com- 
placently. “You laugh at us.” There was an 
accent of intense satisfaction in his voice. Don 
Francisco delights in being laughed at by his 
friends. 

But the words were hardly out of his mouth 
when the unchanging preliminaries which herald 
the departure of a Spanish train began. We all 
said our good-bys to one another all over again. 
The huge train stirred restlessly, moved inde- 
cisively, then gathered speed and steamed com- 
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fortably out of the dark station. Don Francisco 
and I exchanged a smile. 

“Let us go to the Café de Oriente,” said he. 

“By all means let us go there,” said I. 

We walked out into the sunshine and the fra- 
grance of the acacia bloom together. 


That was how I said good-by to yet another of 
my English friends. This one has come for Holy 
Week; but more will be here for Feria, and per- 
haps some for Corpus—who knows? Whenever 
they come, they will be sure of a welcome, for no 
hosts are kindlier than the Spaniards, and the at- 
tractions I have written of are never absent from 
this the fairest city of Spain. 

To me; at least-at is the perfect. city... . 
There is not another place like Seville. 


THE END 
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